



























































THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





THE ceremony of Monday evening at the National 
Liberal Club was interesting and important in more 
ways than one. Probably the feature which most 
attracted the attention of many Liberals and all 
hostile critics was the expected deliverance of LorD 
RosEBERY. And it did not disappoint the expect- 
ations of Liberals: nor has it comforted their 
opponents. LorpD ROSEBERY was as spirited, as 
humorous, as stimulating as he always is. He dis- 
posed effectively of the silly fictions current as to 
the present and future dangers of the Ministry. He 
pointed out that it was, to say the least, improbable 
that any section of their supporters will desert 
them because its own particular reform is delayed. 
Liberals, whatever their views, are obviously not 
sent to Parliament to upset a Liberal Ministry. But 
the occasion had a wider interest, in emphasising 
the bond between English Liberalism and that demo- 
cratic energy and local patriotism of the Colonies in 
which any true scheme of Imperial Federation must 
find its strength. 

Mr. BALFouwrR, in his speech at Sheffield on Tues- 
day, made another extraordinary attack upon MR. 
JusTicE MATHEW. “Mr. Rocue,” he said, referring 
to the Member for Galway, not to the Q.C., “ swore 
before SIR JAMES MATHEW that 15 per cent. reduc- 
tion granted to the CLANRICARDE tenantry would 
have prevented in 1885 the unhappy disputes which 
have since prevailed upon that estate. It was ex- 
tracted and dragged out of him—lI can use no other 
words—extracted and dragged out of him in cross- 
examination before the Parnell Commission. .. . 
that at the very time when, according to his evidence, 
15 per cent. would have settled that dispute, this 
man was in the chair at a meeting in the district 
where it was unanimously resolved to insist on a 
reduction of not less than 50 percent. . . . Whaton 
earth are we to say of a man in Sir JAMES MATHEW'S 
position, who, having this fact before him .. . 
not only refused to bring it out himself, but also 
refused to allow any other of the counsel to bring it 
out for him? I call that a most shameful trans- 
action.” Now Mr. BALFour must have known that 
this accusation against the Judge, made in such 
measured language, was entirely groundless. Mr. 
Justice MATHEW expressly offered to put any 
relevant question which counsel should formulate 
in writing and send in to the Commission. If MR. 
CARSON had stayed, and kept his temper, he might 
have had this question about the 50 per cent. put in 

due form to Mr. Rocue. He could have had it put, 
if he had chosen, by the Conservative Commissioner, 
Mr. MurPuHy, who was present on that occasion, and 
examined Mr. RocueE in no very friendly spirit. 





But what would the question have elicited if it 
had been put? We have referred to the evidence 
given before the Parnell Commission, and find 
(vol, ii., p. 614) that Mr. Rocue was chairman at 
a meeting on the 14th of November, 1885, when, 
with that luxuriance which is common at the begin- 
ning of any bargaining, 50 per cent. reduction was 
demanded, not merely on Lornp CLANRICARDE'S, but 
on the neighbouring properties. But on the 13th of 
December, 1885 (p. 640), acting now deliberately, 300 
tenants signed a letter to Lorp CLANRICARDE re- 
spectfully asking for a reduction of 20 per cent. 





And it was in referring to this letter that Mr. 
Rocue said a grant of 15 per cent. reduction 
would probably have stopped the trouble. Is 
there any very terrible inconsistency which Mr. 
Justice MatTHew should have dragged out to 
shake Mr. Rocue’s credit? To show that the 
demand of 20 per cent. was not unreasonable, 
we may quote from a letter written by Mr. 
BALFour’s predecessor, SiR MICHAEL Hicks-BEACH, 
to Lorp CLANRICARDE, and dated 25th October, 
1886: “ You ask whether, in my opinion, a reduction 
of 20 per cent. on rents due in November from 
tenants not holding under judicial rents would be 
sufficient. . . . I do not myself know enough of the 
circumstances to be able to judge. But I have heard 
that where your tenants have applied to the Land 
Courts the old rents were in many cases reduced by 
a larger percentage than you name; and Mr. JoYcE 
will doubtless inform you how far other causes, such 
as the seasons, or the price of produce, or the recent 
floods in the Shannon Valley, have injuriously 
affected your property since that time.” On whose 
side was the shame in these transactions ? 





Tue London Reform Union has given a fresh 
stimulus to the growth of municipal patriotism in 
London by its enthusiastic inaugural meeting in 
Exeter Hall on Thursday evening. Lorp Rosk- 
BERY’S recital of the splendid record of work done 
by the County Council in obtaining open spaces, in 
securing good work for the municipality and fair 
wages for its employés, in protecting the poor from 
adulteration and short weight, in promoting even 
among the Moderate party the acceptance in prin- 
ciple of the taxation of ground values, ought to 
bring over the indifferent in considerable numbers, 
Never before has London had so efficient an ad- 
ministration—or so many problems, old and new, 
for that administration to deal with. At present 
the most urgent need is for the inclusion of the City 
—a necessary step, as Mr. AsquitH showed on 
Thursday, in that process of unification which has 
been so long going on, and for his share in which Mr. 
Rircuié has suffered at the hands of his party. The 
City is offered fair terms. Will it accept them? 





Mr. AcLAND's reply to. the deputation which 
waited upon him on Wednesday from the National 
Sunday League gives us some reason to hope that 
we are drawing nearer to a most desirable con- 
summation. Mr. ACLAND's opinions are clearly in 
sympathy with those of the deputation, and though 
he probably felt bound to consult his colleagues 
before taking any action of his own, we trust that 
he will have the courage to deal with the par- 
ticular institution over which he has control—the 
South Kensington Museum. It is surely not 
necessary nowadays to discuss the question of 
Sunday opening on its merits. Our great fault 
hitherto has been that we have opened the wrong 
institutions—the public-houses—and closed those 
which might most properly and profitably be 
visited by the people on their day of rest. The 
experiments that have been made at Kew and 


Hampton Court have been completely successful, © 


and there is no dowbt that if the great range of 
museums could be made available on Sunday after- 
noons the success would be still more marked. 
Of course the question of Sunday labour among 
the employés deserves serious consideration. But 
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GENERAL DONNELLY’S statement that two-thirds of 
the present force of police are employed in patrol- 
ling the empty galleries on Sundays goes far to 
remove any difficulty on this point. On the whole, 
we hope that we are very near the opening of the 
South Kensington Museum on the one day in the 
week when it can be visited by the greatest number 
of people. 


Ir any further proof were needed of the necessity 
for the change in the system of magisterial appoint- 
ments which we advocated last week, it might be 
found in a correspondence which has appeared in the 
Grantham Times between LorpD BRowNLow, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, and the executive of the 
Stamford Liberal Association. Lorp BROWNLOW 
was asked by the Association to place certain 
gentlemen, whose names were forwarded to him, 
on the Commission of the Peace, and the claim was 
pressed on the ground of the great preponderance 
of Tories on the Commission. LorRD BROWNLOW re- 
plied in a courteous manner to this request, promising 
to consider the names, but saying that “political con- 
siderations” would not affect his nominations to the 
magistracy. So far,so good. But it appears that in 
the Stamford division of Lincolnshire there is not a 
single Liberal or Nonconformist magistrate, although 
the majority of the inhabitants are Liberals; in the 
Kesteven division, out of eighty magistrates only 
two are Liberals, and in the whole county of Lincoln 
there ave 252 Tory and only twelve Liberal magis- 
trates. And we do not believe that the case of Lin- 
colnshire is in any respect exceptional. Surely there 
is no need to emphasise the statement we made last 
week as to the clear duty of the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
in this matter. Lorp ESHER, whose judicial obiter 
dicta are occasionally almost intelligent, observed 
the other day during the hearing of an application 
before him, “ Who cares for the press?” We do not 
ask LORD HERSCHELL to act vigorously and decisively 
in this matter of the magistracy merely because he is 
urged to do so by the press. But he ought to act 
because there is hardly a borough or rural district in 
England in which at this moment grave dissatisfac- 
tic n does not prevail in consequence of the abuse by 
the Lords-Lieutenant of their powers of appointment 
in the interests of the Tory party. 





Tue decision of Str JounN BrinGe in the case of 
the prize competitions in a paper called Pick-me-Up 
has, it may be hoped, given the death-blow to a 
system of gambling which, spreading like wild-fire, 
especially among the young, has done more to develop 
the gambling propensity in a few weeks than Monte 
Carlo has donein as many years. When one of these 
newspapers can boast of a ¢irctlation of a million, of 
the receipt of £24,000 in shilling entrance fees for the 
competition in a single week, the immensity of the 
evil with which Sir-Jeoun BripGe had to deal be- 
comes apparent. As a matter of fact, the Post Office 
has been absolutely disorganised by the pressure put 
upon it by competitors, who have been counted by 
hundreds of thousands; shilling postal orders have 
been unprocurable for ordinary business purposes, 
the supply having been exhausted by the gamblers ; 
and the circulation of those weekly journals which 
have relied upon their own intrinsic merits for their 
popularity has been seriously affected by a rivalry as 
illegitimate as it was antagonistic to the interests of 
the public. It was certainly not before time that the 
Public Prosecutor interfered with one of the worst 
“crazes” known since the days of the South Sea 
Bubble. 





THE anxieties on account of silver are stopping 
business in every direction. As everybody knows, 
trade has been declining for over two years, and the 
decline is being intensified just now by the unwilling- 
ness both of bankers and merchants to increase their 
risks. Onthe Stock Exchangespeculation is paralysed. 
Nobody can foresee what may happen from day to 





day. The greatest fear of all, of course, is the silver 
crisis, and what it may lead to. The Panama Inquiry 
is increasing the trouble in Paris. In Germany the 
prospects of the Army Bills are not bright, and the 
position of the Government is by no means pleasant, 
while taxation has to be increased, loans have to be 
raised, trade is greatly depressed, and credit is 
shaken. In Austria-Hungary there has been a 
rather wild speculation for nearly twelve months, in 
spite of the general crisis, because it was thought 
that the resumption of specie payments would give 
a great stimulus to every kind of business through- 
out the monarchy. Now it is only too probable that 
the gold loan which has been in contemplation since 
the summer will have to be postponed indefinitely, 
for it is hardly likely that anyone will lend much 
gold as matters stand at present. In Russia distress 
is deepening, and the chance of obtaining a loan in 
Paris is remote indeed. In Spain there has been a 
change of Ministry, but the new Ministry has as 
little chance of getting a large loan as the old, It 
may retrench to some extent, but the probability 
that it will equalise revenue and expenditure is very 
small, while the Bank of Spain is in a most 
dangerous position. At home, trade is certainly no 
better, employment is becoming scarcer, wages are 
falling. Everywhere there is thus trouble and 
discouragement, with no prospect of early improve- 
ment. 


THERE is much uneasiness in the City owing to 
the silver crisis. The Brussels Conference, as every- 
body expected, is unable to do anything. Gold is 
being exported from the United States by capitalists, 
who fear that the metal may be hoarded and dis- 
appear altogether from circulation. Distrust is 
spreading there in consequence, and at any moment 
there may be serious trouble. A Bill has been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act, and though it may not pass 
the present Congress, a Bill to that effect must be 
carried before very long. If the distrust deepens, 
the United States Government may find itself com- 
pelled to borrow gold, and in that case, of course, it 
will come to London to obtain the metal. That 
may result in large withdrawals from the Bank 
of England, and to what figure the rate of dis- 
count may have to be raised by the Bank to pro- 
tect its reserve nobody can foretell. While there is 
this undercurrent of anxiety, the rates of interest and 
discount are falling away. In the open market therate 
of discount is barely 1} per cent. Bankers and bill- 
brokers allege that there are so few bills the fall 
cannot be prevented; the demand for bills exceeds 
the supply, and so the price of them goes down. 
However that may be, the situation is evidently 
serious, and one would think that the great joint- 
stock banks and the Bank of England between them 
would see the necessity for protecting the country 
from serious disturbance. Neither the Bank of 
England, however, nor the great joint-stock 
banks move, and so the probability grows every 
day that we shall have to go through a very 
trying time before long. The price of silver fell 
upon Wednesday to 38d. per ounce, but there 
was a slight recovery on the following day. For 
the moment silver is needed for remittance to 
India, but nobody doubts that there will be a 
sharp fall before long; indeed, at times during the 
week the price of silver to be delivered a month or 
two hence was fully 2d. per ounce lower than the 
price for immediate delivery. Still, many operators 
argue that the fall will not be as great as is generally 
expected ; that fora considerable time now all careful 
observers have been convinced that the silver pur- 
chases in America would be stopped ; that the silver 
mines, when that takes place, will have to stop 
working in large numbers, and that practically the 
effect is already discounted. It may beso, for nobody 
ought to speak on such a matter with any confidence. 
But the reasonable probability seems to be that, for 
a time, at all events, there will be a sharp fall. 
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COLD COMFORT FOR THE OPPOSITION. 





HE opponents of the Government have found 
some cold comfort for themselves during the 
past week in the letter of Sir Edward Reed to the 
Cardiff Liberals. They cannot conceal their amaze- 
ment at the good spirits which Lord Rosebery 
showed at the National Liberal Club on Monday, 
when he made one of those cheery speeches for 
which he is becoming famous, and they overflow 
with indignation because Mr. Bryce dared to talk 
at Manchester of such an iniquity as ten years of 
Liberal Government. Their sensitiveness on these 
small points affords proof of their extreme irrit- 
ability and depression at the present moment. But 
still better proof is given by the eagerness with 
which they clutch at the comfort which is held out 
to them by the versatile and able member for Cardiff. 
Cold comfort it is indeed. Sir Edward Reed can do 
something more than design ships. He can handle a 
pen more dexterously than most men, and he is rather 
prone to display his pretty gift in newspaper 
polemics. Whenever his name appears at the foot 
of a letter in the newspapers the reader turns eagerly 
to the place, certain of finding something to tickle 
his jaded palate in Sir Edward’s contribution. But 
we confess that last Saturday we were a little dis- 
appointed by the perusal of his lucubration on Home 
Rule. It was very dexterous, it possessed that 
slight flavour of acidity which is one of the charms 
of Sir Edward’s literary style, and at the outset it 
raised very distinct hopes of something striking in 
the shape of a party revolt. But when the end was 
reached it was seen that Sir Edward Reed when he 
took up his pen had not meant business. The con- 
clusions at which he arrived were strangely like the 
conclusions which any average member of the 
Cabinet, let us say, must have reached some months 
ago. No doubt the views which he expressed were 
not sweetened by honeyed phrases. It was clear 
that Sir Edward rather wanted to show himself in 
the eyes of the two armies as an independent person, 
who might take either side as the fancy struck him. 
Nay, in the enemy’s camp there was a manifest hope 
that the warrior who had taken it into his head to 
make this independent demonstration was about to 
come over tothem. But nothing of the sort happened. 
Sir Edward rode his spirited steed gaily in front of 
the guns of both armies. But having done so, and 
having succeeded in attracting the attention of every- 
body to what is unquestionably an interesting 
personality, he turned his horse’s head and rode 
soberly back to the lines within which he has so long 
been a familiar figure. : 

In these circumstances the Cardiff Liberals seem 
to have acted somewhat precipitately in treating Sir 
Edward’s demonstration as proof of his having ceased 
to be a “Gladstonian Home Ruler.” For our part, 
we cannot see that it proves anything of the kind. 
It seems to us merely to prove that for reasons of 
his own—reasons which the Tory newspapers have 
bluntly, though we trust inaccurately, suggested— 
Sir Edward wanted to write a letter which should 
claim the attention of Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues as well as of the general public; and, in 
order to give a certain factitious air of importance 
to this declaration, he enunciated a number of points 
on which he would have to part company with the 
Government if they were to pursue a certain policy. 
We have no wish to characterise this declaration of 
independence except by sayiag that it was certainly 
eS Some of the bogeys at which Sir Edward 

as tilted have already been exposed in their true 
character. Nobody, for example, outside the inner- 
most circles of the Primrose League now believes 
that the Cabinet has resolved to grant a general 





amnesty to the dynamiters. Yet Sir Edward makes 
the absurd rumours which represented Ministers as 
being about to take this step, the occasion for one 
of his most emphatic declarations of independence. 
Again, he has much to say about Mr. William 
Redmond’s speech last August, and is loud in 
protesting that he for one will never support a 
Home Rule Bill like that which Mr. Redmond 
demanded. So be it. But will Sir Edward tell us 
what reason he has to suppose that any single 
member of the Government dreams of carrying what 
we may call Mr. Redmond’s Home Rule instead of 
Mr. Parnell’s? Nay, does he really think that 
Mr. Redmond himself expects that Mr. Gladstone 
will mould his measure in strict conformity with the 
suggestions he has been good enough to make? Mr. 
Redmond is a shrewd man, and we have no doubt 
that he understands the position quite as clearly as 
Sir Edward Reed, or, for that matter, the editor of 
the 7imes, does. He knows that he and his fellow- 
countrymen now have a real opportunity of obtaining 
that measure of self-government which every Liberal 


admits to be their due. But he also knows that if,. 


by any unreasonable action on the part of himself 
or his colleagues, that opportunity is lost, it will be 
years before it can occur again. He is a practical 
man, and we are not at all afraid of the line he will 
take when the moment for decision comes. It would, 
indeed, be to doubt his sincerity as a Home Ruler to 
question his action at that critical moment. Sir 
Edward Reed will find to his own great satisfaction, 
we are convinced (for no one doubts the genuineness. 
of his Liberalism), that he can vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill with a clear conscience without violating 
any one of those golden precepts that he has laid 
down for bis own guidance in connection with this 
question. 

What will the Home Rule Bill be? The prophets 
are silent upon the subject, and a great deal of non- 


sense is being written about the mystery in which. 


the intentions of Ministers are wrapped. We are 
not aware that it has ever been the custom of a 
Government in the month of December to lay 
before the country the full details of a measure 
which cannot be brought into the House of 
Commons until the month of February. But if 
ever there was an occasion when a strong light. 
had been thrown upon the intention of Ministers, 
and the public had been allowed to see the direction 
in which they were moving, it is the present. We 
have only to refer to the speech of Mr. Bryce on 
Monday in order to furnish proof of.this The 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, speaking 
with the authority which a member of the Cabinet 
must necessarily possess, made no secret of the fact 
that, whilst the Home Rule measure will be large 
and generous so far as its relationship to Irish 
domestic affairs is concerned, it will not give to the 
Irish Legislature any right of interfering with those 
Imperial affairs which affect the people of the United 
Kingdom as a whole. Nor do we believe that any 


sane Irishman desires that it should do so. To have, . 


within the limits of justice, full control of their own 


domestic affairs is what the inhabitants of Ireland « 


have a right to demand ; and Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues are pledged to the hilt to meet that demand 
in a broad and liberal spirit. But it is only among 
the silly people who still think it wise and witty to 
describe the Liberal party as a Separatist party that 
there lingers any faint fear—or shall we say hope ?— 
that the Government will so far forget its duty ta 
the United Kingdom as a whole as to permit a frac- 
tion of the Queen’s subjects to dictate the policy of 
the nation upon Imperial questions. Sir Edward 
Reed and those who may be inclined to think with 
him may dismiss their fears. Nothing of the sort ig 
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contemplated by Ministers, and nothing of the sort 
would be tolerated by Parliament or by the country. 
It may, of course, be said that the granting of local 
self-government to Ireland not only breaks up the 
unity of the Empire, but affects the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament in the great affairs of the 
nation. But it would be just as reasonable to 
say that the local self-government of the islands 
of Sark and Man produced the same evil conse- 
quences. The Briton who respects himself, and who 
believes in the strength of his nation, must dismiss 
the notion with contempt. We do not pretend to 
make light of the difficulties which necessarily 
attend any attempt to solve the problem with which 
successive generations of Englishmen have grappled 
in vain. Sir Edward Reed has painted his picture 
in much too sombre colours, but there is a certain 
amount of truth init. Yet, if it be wrong to under- 
estimate the difficulties of the situation, it is 
certainly no less wrong to exaggerate them; and 
unquestionably there are those among us now who 
are inclined to the latter fault. We do not believe 
that when the decisive moment comes such people 
will be found in the ranks of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Parliamentary following. There is no need to resort 
to threats against those who are now inclined to look 
rather upon the shades than upon the light which is 
cast upon the situation. We believe in the loyalty 
of the majority of the present House of Commons, 
and we do not even except Mr. Redmond and his 
handful of followers from our belief. A great and 
generous measure of Home Rule will be laid upon 
the table of the House next February. It may not 
be an ideal measure, for no Bill ever brought before 
Parliament was, but it will at least be a measure 
that can be accepted not only by the people of 
Ireland as a full satisfaction of their reasonable 
claims, but by the people of Great Britain as a 
scheme which involves no loss of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, and which admits of no 
interference in the affairs of the nation as a whole. 
The foolish people who are building their hopes upon 
possible dissensions in the Liberal ranks, and upon 
the defection of men like Sir Edward Reed, may rest 
assured that they are building on the sand. 


AN INEVITABLE ISSUE. 
—uetpee 

VHE more last week's Agricultural Conference is 
considered, the more clearly it will be recog- 
nised to be an important stage in the development 
of a great and inevitable issne—an issue which can- 
not be shirked, and which it will be well for the 
country to become familiar with as quickly as pos- 
sible. The agriculturists, or, more strictly speaking, 
the landlords, have looked their plight in the face, 
and bave put furward their remedy, It is a remedy 
put forward with such deliberateness and in such 
deadly earnest as to constitute, in the words of the 
Estates Gazette, “a challenge and a defiance to both 
political parties.” One of those political parties has 
already responded to the challenge, and the Tories 
assembled at Sheffield have thus virtually pronounced 
in favour of a return to Protection. This serves to 
simplify and bring to a head the great question 
around which interests have been somewhat blindly 
clashing and chafing, and opinion vaguely ferment- 
ing for a couple of years past. There will be no 
further excuse for nebulosity of thought and con- 
fusion of vision on the subject. Let us see how tlie 
matter stands. Its gravity cannot be exaggerated: 
our agriculture, the greatest of our industries, 
is on the verge of ruin. In presence of the 
competition of the more favoured agriculturists 
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of other parts of the world our farmers are breaking 
down. English land does not yield them profit 
enough to enable them to meet the burdens that lie 
upon it. They cannot pay the landlord’s rent, and 
they are throwing their farms upon the landlord's 
hands. As the landlords cannot work them them- 
selves, the Agricultural Conference announces that 
“the land is going out of cultivation,’ and that it 
will continue to go out of cultivation unless some 
remedy be found. Such are the facts: about them 
there is no dispute. The Agricultural Conference 
has met, and we are now in possession of the land- 
lord’s remedy for this state of things. The remedy 
is simple. It is summed up in two words: Protection 
and Bimetallism. Bimetallism can hardly be taken 
as a@ serious suggestion in view of the breakdown of 
the Monetary Conference; but even so it must be 
considered. One would thirk at this hour of the 
day that Protection was just as grotesque and 
frivolous a cry. But itis no such thing. It is the 
bitter and desperate cry of a landlord class wh» see 
the tide of inexorable economic laws rising up and 
menacing their existence. Landlord and tenant are 
face to face with the grim fact before them that the 
land can produce no more profit rent, and that one or 
the other of them must consequently go to the wall. 
The landlord himself perceives that if the tenant 
goes all is ruined, both for him and for the country. 
So in his desperation he turns to the country with a 
wild suggestion that it should fling itself in the face 


of economic laws in an effort to retain them both. He - 


says to the rest of the nation, to all other classes in 
the industrial hive, “ Impose upon yourselves a tax 
of ten per cent. in order that my servant may be able 
to pay me my rent. Tax your food-stuffs, raise the 
price of bread. Let the labouring man, the artisan, 
the mill-girl, the seamstress, the city clerk, pay a 
penny extra for their four-pound loaf, and I shall 
be saved. In other words, since the tenant cannot 
pay me my rent, let the rest of the nation come and 
pay it. Bimetallism, too, I recommend, for wages 
are now able to purchase too much—thirty-five per 
cent too much. Depreciate gold, and you will have 
to pay me thirty-five per cent. more than you now 
do for the food my land produces. That would be 
thirty-five per cent. more in my pocket, and so much 
less in yours. With that,and you paying my rent 
for me, I think I could carry along; an, o1 the 
whole, is it not rather a cheap price to pay for the 
glorious privilege of preserving me among your 
institutions?” Stripped of verbiage and euphemism, 
here is the naked root of the whole matter. 

Now, it would be to suppose that the solid old 
English nation had all in a moment lost its senses 
to imagine it listening with anything except derision 
to this insane appeal. But the danger is lest there be 
any confusion in apprehending the exact and simple 
truths—any hesitation in realising, not only their tre- 
mendous gravity, but their unescapableinevitableness, 
or any lack of courage in proclaiming and applying 
theabsolutely necessary remedy for whichthey call. We 
Libera!s cannot stand idly by and invite the country 
to laugh with us at the preposterous suggestions of 
these agriculturists in distress. We must be pre- 
pared to apply the remedy. The cultivator of the 
soil (and under that title we include both tenant- 
farmer and Jabourer) is in deadly peril, and he mus’ 
be saved. The preservation of the cultivator is 
essential to the safety of the country. That may be 
taken as anaxiow. -But how is he to be preserved? 
British agriculture is at present handicapped by 
having to bear a burden of some £70,000,000 a year 
in the shape of rent. That is the biggest and the 
plainest fact of the whole situation. Last week’s 


Conference has now made it clear that British agri- 
culture can no longer bear that burden. The land 
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will no longer economically yield sufficient profit. 
In the South, farmers, driven by excessive rent to ex- 
hausting the soil, have already gone to smash in great 
numbers. The Northern farmers, even at that land- 
lord conference, made their voices heard in demand- 
ing that this rent burden should be relieved. The 
suggestion of the landlords is that the burden should 
be distributed over the other industries of the 
country. ‘The answer of the other industries of the 
country is as obvious as the operation of a natural 
law. ‘They will refuse to bear the burden, and 
they will retort that, if it can no longer be 
economically borne, then let it be removed. It has, 
in fact, come to this: that the principles which have 
already been imperfectly and tentatively applied to 
agriculture in Ireland and Scotland must now be 
applied to the agriculture of that country whose 
wealthier and more complex resources have enabled it 
to hold out longer without reaching the point of 
desperation. We will not presume to define here 
the machinery by which these principles can be put 
into fruitful and beneficent application. That, we 
would venture to say, is rather a matter of draft- 
ing than of public discussion. Whether it be a 
sliding scale for the ascertainment of a profit 
rent, according to the state of the prices of pro- 
duce; whether it be a simple law forbidding 
the eviction of any English tenant-farmer for non- 
payment of rent until it has been proved that the 
land has yielded sufficient profit to cover the rent 
claimed, or that it ought to have yielded such profit 
if properly cultivated; or whether it be the old 
“three F.’s” as advocated by the farmers’ spokes- 
man at the Agricultural Conference, the principle 
is the same; and with the experience of Ireland and 
Scotland before us—the experience of the failures as 
well as the successes of their land legislation—it 
ought not to be beyond the wit of our statesmen to 
strike out a plan by which the necessary relief may 
be swiftly and thoroughly effected. The great 
necessity is that all concerned shall face the issue 
with lucidity and resolution. The future of democracy 
is in a measure bound up with this issue. The 
Agricultural Conference has made it plain that the 
interests of the agriculturists lie in ranging them- 
selves with the rest of the democracy of the country. 
The interests of the rest of the democracy lie as 
plainly in taking up the cause of the agriculturists. 
With these two forces under its banner, Liberalism 
will march into the future at the head of an irresistible 
host. The Tories have no light to offer, no remedy 
except one which their own organs are afraid to 
touch. And, strive and wriggle as they may, they can- 
not avoid being tarred with this Protectionist brush. 
The landlords ery aloud for Protection—it is their 
only hope—and the landlords are the Tory party. In 
the same position as that of the manufacturing 
monopolists of the United States, they have 
McKinleyised their party, and by throwing down 
the gauntlet of Protection have prepared the way 
for the return of Liberalism at the next election 
upon such a tidal wave as has just brought the 
Democratic party in America to power. If we were 
disposed to take a mere party view of this matter, we 
should say that the Lord has delivered our opponents 
into our hands; but the question is too grave to 
be viewed in a mere party spirit. It is the question 
of England in danger—the question whether her 
whole industrial structure is to be undermined and 
ruined by the reckless quackery of desperate men 
thinking only of their own selfish class interests. 
Those who would save the country—not merely her 
agriculture, but her entire industrial fabric, of which 
agriculture is the base—must be prepared not only to 
stay the hand of these Protectionists, but to provide 
themselves the remedy which the difiiculty undoubt- 





edly needs. Nothing for which we have not ample 
precedent already is called for; nothing which will 
require from our statesmen more than the exercise of 
common fortitude. Sometimes the clamour with 
which a bold man is assailed proves a greater trial to 
his fortitude than the actual danger which he dares ; 
but if ever there was a case in which the danger was 
bound to be utterly disproportionate to the clamour 
it is this. 








FLIPPANT IMPERTINENCE. 





| p> and the voice of the electors of the United 

Kingdom having decreed Mr. Balfour’s ex- 
pulsion from Downing Street, he now has time to 
devote himself to those popular gatherings which as 
a Minister he treated with undisguised contempt. The 
people of Shettield have profited by the fact, and have 
enjoyed the privilege of listening to an address from 
him on the Irish Question. Did anymanamongst them, 
we wonder, take the trouble to analyse a speech the 
eynicism of which is on a par with its flippant 
impertinence ? We fancy not; for Mr. Balfour is 
for the moment the idol of the Tory democracy. 
He has taken the place once held by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and anything he may choose to 
say is looked upon as sacred by his political admirers. 
There was nothing in his speech deserving of serious 
notice. There was no attempt to discuss the real 
political questions of the time, or to grapple with 
the difficulties which confront his party. But never- 
theless there were certain things in tle Sheffield 
address which help to show us what manner of man 
Mr. Balfour really is, and which, therefore, deserve 
to be pointed out. 

Any analysis of the speech would first of all bring 
to light what we have ventured to call its flippant 
impertinence. What other words would describe his 
allusions to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre—a man whose public 
career is at least absolutely free from the stains 
which attach to Mr. Balfour’s? It is of course easy 
for any practised speaker to excite the laughter of 
an audience by impudent jeers at a political opponent, 
such as those which Mr. Balfour levelled at the head 
of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. But then the man who does 
this must be content to have his utterances treated 
with small respect by his friends and with contempt 
by his opponents. How, again, can we apply any 
words but flippant impertinence to such a passage as 
this :—* There was a gentleman named Dalton, not 
as yet an Irish member of Parliament, though he 
appears to me to have thoroughly earned that dis- 
tinguished position.” And the reason why Mr. 
Dalton has “‘ thoroughly earned” the position of an 
Irish member of Parliament is that he has been 
“put in prison under the Crimes Act for being one 
of the parties to a criminal conspiracy.” What are 
we to say of the wisdom, or the good taste, or even 
the truth, of such a sneer as this at the Parliament- 
ary representatives of Ireland? They are Mr. 
Balfour’s colleagues in the House of Commons. He 
is compelled when there to treat them with respect. 
If he abuses his liberty out of the House by 
insulting them in this fashion, he ought at least 
to remember that by their courage and resolution 
they succeeded in defeating that policy of personal 
torture by means of which he hoped to succeed when 
he first took office as Irish Secretary. The re- 
collection of Mr. O’Brien, and of his own abortive 


attempts to reduce Mr. O’Brien to silence by means’ 


of a system of cruel personal outrages, ought to have 
checked his tongue. But Mr. Balfour seems to have 
forgotten the personal humiliation he suffered when 
even the gorge of his own political friends rose 
against his cowardly atiempt to beat his opponents 
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by physical violence—exercised, we need hardly say, 
by deputy. And so, with light-hearted impertinence, 
he seeks to promote the “‘union”’ of Great Britain 
and Ireland by addressing an airy insult to the Irish 
members as a whole. 

After the flippant impertinence of the speech its 
most notable feature is its audacity. Mr. Balfour's 
memory is certainly not very good; but he can 
hardly have forgotten everything about his own 
tenure of office as Irish Secretary. Yet, judging 
by what he said at Sheffield, he must have forgotten 
a good deal. He jeered in his own pleasant manner 
at Mr. Morley, because Mr. Morley has been pointing 
out some of the misrepresentations to which the 
Irish Executive has been subjected since the change 
of Government. It seems ridiculous in the eyes of 
this superior person that Mr. Morley should com- 
plain of these misrepresentations ; and then he goes 
on to refer to the false stories of which he 
himself was the victim when he was in office, 
and gives his Sheffield audience to understand 
that he treated all these things with indifference. 
A more audacious misstatement was never made 
even by Mr. Balfour. There never was an official 
who showed himself more sensitive to attack than 
the right honourable gentleman proved to be. We 
do not charge him with having been specially 
sensitive to the attacks of the Irish members. As 
a rule, we admit he treated them with contempt. 
But it was Mr. Balfour who, following in the steps 
of Mr. Toots, devised that pleasant system of 
replying to the letters of anonymous (and imaginary) 
correspondents whenever any statement was made 
about his administration that he did not like. How 
many sheaves of such letters were written to his 
order by Mr. George Wyndham to explain away 
those statements which happened to tell against bis 
favourite methods in Ireland? Hardly a day passed 
but some effusion of the kind appeared, and bore its 
silent testimony to Mr. Balfour’s abnormal sensitive- 
ness. Nor, whilst we admit that he could show 
himself singularly callous when he was brought face 
to face with the men against whom he was using his 
infamous Crimes Act and the organised forces of 
the Irish Government, can it be affirmed that he 
was absolutely proof against their reproaches. He 
positively had tears in his voice if not in his eyes 
when he complained one day that somebody had 
spoken of his “cynical brutality.” And this 
sensitive and high-minded person had only a short 
time before thrown an audience of Orangemen into 
convulsions of laughter by reading to them the 
telegrams describing the sufferings which by his 
orders were at that moment being inflicted upon 
Mr. O’Brien in his prison cell! We need to 
remember these facts in order to appreciate fully 
the audacity of the rebuke he administers to Mr. 
Morley for his undue anxiety to guard against 
misrepresentation. 

But perhaps the most striking specimen both of 
his flippancy and his audacity was that part of the 
speech in which Mr. Balfour talked about the Evicted 
‘Tenants’ Commission. His Sheffield hearers might 
almost have imagined, as they listened to his out- 
burst of virtuous indignation against the persons 
concerned in this Commission, that he had never 
himself had anything to do with another Commission ; 
that he had never selected three Unionist judges to 
sit in judgment upon his and their political oppon- 
ents; that he had never made use of Pigott’s forgeries 
for the purpose of influencing the House of Commons 
and damag‘ng the character of an antagonist; that, 
in short, he had steadfastly set his face, throughout 
his political career, against the employment of judges 
as political assessors, and had always striven to 
thrash out every question of politics on the floor of 





the House of Commons. We can only hope that 
Mr. Balfour's biographer, when the time comes, will 
not overlook the Sheffield speech, and the invaluable 
light which it throws upon the speaker’s peculiar 
characteristics. 








THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 





{OME weeks ago, in speaking of the Walsall 

).) Petition, we ventured to controvert what seems 
to be the prevailing opinion of the Press that the 
present series of petitions shows, not merely a vast 
improvement in electoral morality, but a somewhat 
undue stringency in the law against corruption. It 
seemed to us that though there has been improve- 
ment in some directions there has been deterioration 
in others, and that if the law is strict enough in 
regard to the direct action of the candidate and his 
election agent, it allows a very considerable and 
dangerous laxity to independent persons or associa- 
tions acting on the candidate’s behalf. Four petitions 
have been decided during the past week, and they 
have not altered our opinion. In Central Finsbury, 
East Clare, and Montgomery Boroughs the peti- 
tioners have failed; in Rochester they have suc- 
ceeded. The result in Mr. Naoroji’s case, where no 
allegation of corruption was pressed on either side, is 
satisfactory on every ground. His return was one 
of the most striking incidents of the General Election. 
It showed not merely that ours is in intention the true 
Imperial Party, but that our party actually has the 
power to attract and absorb the diverse races of the 
Empire. The Conservatives, though they call themselves 
Imperialists, are unable to attract any considerable 
amount of popular support outside the narrow bounds 
of England itself. We, while fighting everywhere 
for true Imperialism and against mere English pre- 
judice on the Irish question, were able also to send 
to the East a message that we had chosen as one of 
the rulers of the Empire a man of Eastern stock. 
It would have been very unfortunate if, on account of 
technical objections, this result had been set aside. 
Apart, however, from its political aspect, the proceed- 
ings in the Finsbury case were more interesting to 
lawyers than laymen, and call for no extended comment. 
Nor is it necessary to say much about Kast Clare. 
Rioting, on which the case as against Mr. William 
Redmond mainly rested, is seldom afterwards de- 
scribed accurately by anybody engaged in the riots, 
and it would be wrong to question the judges’ 
estimate of the conflicting testimony. Their decision 
as to the extraordinary conduct of the election by 
the officials is, however, interesting. It is curious 
to note what a sheriff may do, by himself or his 
subordinates, without voiding an election. We refer 
only to the allegations which were found by the judges 
to be proved, and neglect the others as to which evi- 
dence was offered. The sheriff of Clare was proved to 
have given insufficient notice of the election. One 
presiding officer marked the paper of an illiterate 
voter who would not say for whom he wished to vote. 
Another presiding officer, a well-known land-agent, 
gave the illiterates instruction in the booth as to 
the political opinions of the candidates. A third 
pulled down the sheet which screened the “secret 
compartments ”’ for voting, so that the voters could 
be overlooked. Several polling booths were opened 
late and closed at lunch time. At one the presiding 
officer tore off and gave to the voters the counter- 
foils as wellas the ballot papers, so that 190 votes 
were spoiled. The judges held, though they decided 
that these irregularities were proved, that the election 
was, nevertheless, a good election under the Ballot Act. 
Such irregularities, however, are happily rare, 
for under-sheriffs usually do their duty. The 
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Rochester and Montgomery petitions dealt with 
matters which are less unusual. At Rochester 
Alderman Davies was unseated on the ground of 
corrupt treating by his agents, the executive of the 
Constitutional Association. The treating was on an 
extensive scale. A wealthy alderman, chosen as 
candidate, proceeded to ingratiate himself with the 
constituency by taking an ample residence in the 
neighbourhood, where he was able to suitably enter- 
tain the citizens. He was not himself found guilty 
of more than “some degree of carelessness.” The 
actual work was done by his subordinates. He “ left 
the whole matter to the executive of the Consti- 
tutional Association,’ which struck Mr. Justice 
Cave “as being an association which ought not to 
exist for the purpose for which this association 
existed.” It seems to have existed not so much for 
the purposes of the Constitution as for the purpose of 
supplying free drinks. Conversaziones, fétes, picnics, 
birthnight clubs, and smoking concerts were organised 
in such profusion, and at such very moderate charges, 
as to have “a tendency to foster amongst certain 
people an expectation that by joining these associa- 
tions they would secure free meat and free drink.” 
For these reasons Mr. Davies was very properly 
unseated. The Times, unable to defend Rochester, 
explains that, after all, Rochester might have 
been expected to be an exception to the general 
purity of the age; Rochester, it reminds us, 
is a Cathedral city. This is rather hard upon 
the Established Church, and not quite fair to 
Rochester. We incline to think the moral of the 
inquiry is not so much that Rochester is un- 
usually corrupt, as that Alderman Davies was more 
careless in his relations with his Constitutional 
Association than most Conservative candidates. It 
is rather the rule than the exception for the less 
responsible Tory organisations, the Primrose League, 
the Licensed Victuallers, and the rest, to minister to 
the creature comforts of those whose support they 
seek. In most cases they keep themselves ostensibly 
free from the candidate, and the candidate keeps 
himself ostensibly free from them. ‘They are not 
less culpable than the Association at Rochester, but 
they are less easily found out. Mr. Justice Cave 
said that “undoubtedly it would be a wiser plan, 
as soon as a candidate had been fixed upon, for these 
associations to suspend their operations until the 
election was over.” It would be still better if they 
would abstain from this kind of operation at all 
times, and our electoral law will not be perfect 
until we have devised some way to make them 
abstain. 

But the result in the Montgomery Boroughs is an 
even more striking illustration of the accuracy of 
our opinion. There were numerous incidents surround- 
ing the candidature of Sir P. Pryce-Jones—canvassing 
at inns on the most social principles, money trans- 
mitted by anonymous donors to voters at a distance 
to enable them to come to the poll—which might 
have been expected to lead the judges to take a 
severe view if any bribery or treating was clearly 
brought home to the candidate or his agents. In 
two cases at least this was done. A brewer, who was 
Sir P. Pryce-Jones’s agent, was proved to havetreated. 
A Mr. ThomasJones,a solicitor, who was vice-president 
of the candidate’s committee at Llanfyilin, was 
proved to have treated and distributed sixpences in 
a lavish way while he was himself, as was his occa- 
sional habit, more or less drunk. In neither case 
was there any doubt about agency. In neither case 
was there any doubt that electors were treated. 
According to every precedent in the history of 
election law the candidate should have been unseated, 
and so thought Mr. Justice Wills. But Baron 
Pollock adopted, if he is rightly reported, a line of 





excuse for this conduct which is entirely novel. He 
said that as the brewer was accustomed to treat in 
the course of his business, he was allowed to treat 
at elections. This gives a very dangerous immunity 
to the most flagrant instruments of corruption, but 
in the case of Mr. Jones Baron Pollock went even 
further. There was no doubt about Mr. Jones’s 
corrupt intention, so far as a drunken man could have 
any intention. Baron Pollock did not dispute 
it. But he said, “The question they had really 
to consider was a question of fact: whether 
it was probable, whether it was credible, that 
people should have selected an agent of that kind 
with the intention that he should go about bribing 
by the very reason of his frailty.” We make bold 
to say that this was not the question at all. Ac- 
cording to all the principles of election law, as was 
well stated in the Taunton case, “ where a person 
has employed an agent for the purpose of procuring 
his election, he, the candidate, is responsible for the 
act of that agent in committing corruption, though 
he himself did not only not intend or authorise it, 
but though bond fide he did his best to hinder it.” 
If this principle is to be set aside in favour of the 
narrower doctrine of common law liability, it 
is hard to say where we are toend. Sir P. Pryce- 
Jones’s intention in employing Thomas Jones had 
nothing whatever to do with the case. The plain 
facts were that the candidate had employed the 
agent, and the agent had misconducted himself, and, 
as a necessary conclusion of law, the candidate should 
have been unseated. We sincerely hope that some 
means will be taken to raise this as a question of law 
for the opinion of the Queen’s Bench Division ; for it 
will be little less than a public scandal if Sir P. Pryce- 
Jones, however personally innocent, is able to 
sit in the House of Commons as Member for the 
Montgomery Boroughs. 








NEMESIS IN FRANCE. 


oe 


TV\HE Panama scandal develops with the swift 

and relentless movement of a Greek tragedy. 
Scarcely was M. Ribot’s Ministry formed—a Ministry 
of honour, with the most respected politician in 
France next to M. Carnot at its head—a Ministry to 
which the Republic looked with confidence, and 
which all Frenchmen jealous of their country’s fame 
felt to be a balm to their mortification—than one of 
its own members, one of the most powerful and 
important of them, is’ struck with the breath of 
this horrible scandal and falls covered with its taint. 
The vacancy made by M. Rouvier’s resignation was, 
no doubt, filled up at ‘once. The Ministry did 
not fall with him; and M. Ribot, though with a 
somewhat heavier heart, goes on with his anxious 
task. But the moral effect of this new blow, in the 
present state of Republican affairs, is extremely 
lamentable. M. Rouvier was not merely a member of 
this Government but of the last as well, and the post 
he held was (of all others) that of Minister of 
Finance. He was the Finance Minister in two 
Governments which charged themselves with the 
investigation of this huge financial scandal by which 
the honour of half the politicians of the Chamber is 
compromised. Yet all the time he knew himself to 
have been mixed up with Baron Reinach in such a 
manner that, on the fact being publicly mentioned, 
he finds it necessary to leave the Cabinet. True, M. 
Rouvier pleads goodness of heart as the explanation 
of his going around with this incriminated financier 
—then “a despairing human creature,” who had 
declared to him it was “a matter of life and death” 
—to help him to hush up the accusing clamour of 
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the press. This plea may be true enough; but 
the fact remains that he, a Minister, strained 
every nerve to baulk the prosecution which 
his Government had just resolved upon. M. 
Rouvier says he did not know the prosecution 
had been resolved upon. If he did not, every- 
body else did, including the Baron, whom the fact 
drove into despair—to whom it became an affair 
of life and death. What would be thought in this 
country of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who, under 
similar circumstances (if we could imagine them 
possible here) drove about to the newspaper offices 
striving to nobble the Press in favour of the chief 
intended victim of a State prosecution? The story 
as told by M. Rouvier himself is humiliating enough 
to French pride. Amongst the powerful persons 
whom the Minister and the accused Baron’ call 
upon is a man who, it appears, was believed to 
held the Press of Paris in the hollow of his hand. 
And who does this man turn out to be? “A 
German!” shout the Boulangists. ‘‘And not only 
a German,” echoes the Anti-Semite antiphon, “ but 
a Jew—another Jew!” These seeming corrobora- 
tions of the fantastic stories of the Anti-Semites 
and Boulangists are about the most unfortunate 
feature of the situation for the Republic. It takes 
but a small modicum of fact to furnish confirmation 
strong as proof of Holy Writ to whole hosts of 
rumours in such an hour of panic as the present. 
M. Rouvier’s fall sadly damages the prestige. 
even the repute, of the Cabinet. “How many 
more Rouviers may there not be in it ?” the voice 
of popular suspicion exclaims. More than half 
the members of the Panama Committee of Investi- 
gation are also suspect. It is no exaggeration to say 
that just now no public man in France is safe from 
the breath of scandal. Decidedly, as M. Yves Guyot 
said in our pages last week, this is the worst hour 
the third Republic has yet passed through. 

In all these circumstances, the decision of the 
Cabinet on Thursday to oppose the demand of the 
Brisson Committee for further powers—nay, to force 
on that demand in order to oppose it, for M. Brisson 
wanted the crisis postponed—seems to us most ill- 
judged and unfortunate. This “ Cabinet of honour,” 
which had already had its Rouvier, has now laid it- 
self open to the charge of drawing itself across the 
path of the Investigation Committee for the purpose 
of sheltering corrupt politicians from exposure. Of 
course M. Ribot, who is one of the highest types of 
statesman the Republic has produced, had no such 
motive as this. but such is the broad interpretation 
which the common mind—especially the mind of the 
small investor, who sees the Republic apparently 
preferring the interests of its own black sheep to his 
—will place upon the action of the Government, and 
the view which the enemies of the Republic will 
industriously exploit. The one course for a Re- 
publican Government now is to press on this inquiry. 
Any other course must simply overwhelm it in 
suspicion, and throw the game into the hands of the 
Republic’s foes. If M. Brisson is not driven to 
resign the chairmanship of the Investigation Com- 
mittee, and if M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Justice, 
will protest his honesty less and help the Committee 
more, the Ribot Cabinet may yet pull through until 
the elections. But it will be a “near thing.” 








THE TRUST SCARE, 





N Tuesday evening a circular was issued from 

the office of the Trustees, Executors, and 
Securities Insurance Corporation, contradicting the 
alarmist rumours respecting the Corporation that 
have been circulating for some time, assuring the 





shareholders that the report to be laid before them 
next month will, taking the circumstances of the 
time into consideration, be fairly satisfactory, and 
finally affirming that no call is contemplated. It 
was certainly time that some such announcement 
should be made, for the affairs of the Corporation 
have been talked about a great deal for several 
weeks, and many shareholders have been frightened 
into selling at ruinously low prices. But it 1s to be 
hoped that the directors will follow up their circular 
by a frank and candid report next month ; especially 
they should take the shareholders into their confidence 
and let them know how their money is invested. At 
present there is utter ignorance as to the nature 
of the securities held by the Corporation. It was 
formed some five years ago, with a nominal capital 
of two millions sterling, of which £600,000 have been 
called up. The shares are of the nominal amount of 
£10—one hundred being founders’ shares—but only 
{3 has been paid. Shortly after its formation the 
Corporation did a very large and active business in 
bringing out other trusts and loans, and so highly 
favourable an opinion was held of it that the 
founders’ shares, on which only £3 were actually 
paid, were at one time quoted at £8,000. But for a 
considerable time it has been losing credit, and lately 
it is said the founders’ shares have been disposed 
of at about £150. The ordinary shares, which, in 
theearly history of the concern, went to a handsome 
premium, have twice within the past two or three 
weeks been as low as 15s. On the publication of the 
circular in Wednesday morning’s papers there was a 
very marked recovery. Trusts generally have suffered 
much discredit for years past. Too many of them 
were established ; too great secrecy has been observed 
respecting the kind of business they do; the capital 
of the majority is too large; and they engaged, speak- 
ing generally, too rashly in the formation of new 
companies, in underwriting issues of all kinds, and 
in various risky business. Naturally, the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation 
suffered to some extent with the rest. But the first 
thing that spread real uneasiness amongst the share- 
holders was the going into liquidation of Messrs. de 
Murrieta. It is said that the Corporation took a 
very active part in giving assistance to Messrs. de 
Murrieta, and it has been reported that it made 
itself liable in many ways, amongst others by giving 
guarantees to an unwise extent. We presume the 
circular this week is especially intended to con- 
tradict these charges. If so, it must be accepted, of 
course, that in the opinion of the directors the Cor- 
poration has not acted imprudently. Our object in 
referring to the allegations just now is, not to con- 
tradict the circular, but to make clear to our readers 
the causes of the uneasiness that has prevailed. 

The uneasiness has been intensified by the em- 
barrassments of the Kansas City, Wyandotte and 
North-Western Railway Company. In 1888 the 
Corporation brought out here 5 per cent. first mort- 
gage gold bonds of that company of the nominal 
amount of two millions of dollars, and the bonds were 
placed at 97) per cent. The interest on these bonds 
has not been paid since 1890, and a little while ago 
they were sold at 26} per cent. to Mr. Jay Gould. 
The bondholders think that they have a claim for 
damages against the Corporation, and it has been 
reported that legal proceedings against it are 
in contemplation. Whether that is so or not we 
do not take upon ourselves to say, still less do we 
offer any opinion as to whether the Corporation is or 
is not liable. But the affairs of this unfortunate 
company and the losses of the bondholders naturally 
helped to increase the anxieties of the Corporation 
shareholders. Still more lately an American brewery 
company, in which the Corporation is believed to be 
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largely interested, was unable to pay a dividend, and 
this further intensified the alarm. There are various 
other rumours in circulation to which we need not 
specifically refer, having before us the assurance of 
the directors that they are unfounded. But that the 
shareholders generally took a very unfavourable view 
of their prospects is evident, from the fact that shares 
on which £5 have been paid have been sold as low as 
15s. each. Even now they are quoted at not much 
more than half the amount paid upon them. Other 
trusts with which the Corporation is more or less 
mixed up are even in worse odour. One of the re- 
ports was that the Corporation held considerable 
numbers of their shares, and that in particular one 
trust was in such difficulties that it would have 
to make a heavy call upon its shareholders. If it 
were to do so, the Corporation, of course, would have 
to pay up on the shares held by it, and the conien- 
tion in the market was that to do so the Corporation 
would itself require to make a call. We presume 
that this, like the other reports, is unfounded, since 
the directors say that they do not contemplate mak- 
ing a call; but the danger naturally alarmed the 
shareholders, for it is to be recollected that not 
only is there a liability of £7 upon each share, but 
that the uncalled capital is pledged as security for 
half a million of debentures, and possibly the deben- 
ture-holders might insist upon being paid off 
if a call had to be made. Besides the £600,000 
of capital called up, the Corporation had at 
the end of last year a reserve fund of £650,000, 
and it had investments in various kinds of 
Stock Exchange securities of the estimated value 
of over £1,600,000. Unfortunately the nature 
of these investments is not disclosed. If the direc- 
tors are wise, they will, at the forthcoming meeting, 
give full information upon this point; otherwise 
the public will jump to the conclusion that they 
dare not face publicity. 

We have dwelt upon the affairs of this par- 
ticular trust, partly because at one time it was 
looked upon as one of the most enterprising and 
successful of them all, and partly because it is the 
newest illustration of the mistakes into which so wany 
of the trust companies have fallen. It is all very weil 
to say that, if the directors were to publish regularly 
a list of the securities in which they invest, they 
would enable their competitors to take advantage of 
their own experience and judgment, and would thus 
lose business. But no single board has a monopoly 
either of judgment or intelligence, and every board, 
however able and well-intentioned, is liable to make 
disastrous mistakes. Above all, misfortunes occur 
quite independently of the action of boards; and 
when there is a general depreciation of Stock 
Exchange securities, shareholders who are kept in 
the dark as to what their own directors are doing 
grow uncomfortable, and end by taking alarm. That 
is what has happened regarding all the trusts which 
refused to act openly during the past couple of years. 
Since the Baring crisis multitudes of securities that 
a little before were in high favour with the public 
have fallen ruinously in price. Many of them have 
become quite unsaleable. Trust shareholders who 
are kept in the dark do not know but their own 
trust holds too many of such securities, and the 
very doubt is enough to discredit the company. 
Equally mischievous was the practice, so general 
during the two or three years immediately preceding 
the Baring crisis, of trusts combining together to 
bring out new trusts and to hold large blocks 
of their shares. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
the City believes that the Trustees, Executors and 
Securities Insurance Corporation holds a very large 
number of the shares of some other trusts which 
are in exceedingly low water. It is possible, 








of course, that the directors of the Corpora- 
tion are intimately acquainted with the state 
of all the trusts whose shares they hold, and 
have good reason for the belief that calls will 
not be made. But the shareholders may be 
excused for doubting whether embarrassed trusts 
would disclose all their difficulties to the Corporation, 
and, if they would not, the assurances of the Corpor- 
ation may not be quite as satisfactory as at first 
sight they appear. We say this, not from any desire 
to pick holes in the circular or to throw doubt upon 
the position of the Corporation, but to urge once 
more that the wise policy for all trusts is to take 
their shareholders into their confidence and state 
frankly and fully what securities they hold. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

| the history of Europe during the last few weeks 
I. contains any lesson, it is that the old theories of 
representative government are eminently unprac- 
tical. A representative assembly requires authorita- 
tive leadership; it also requires the constant vigilance 
of the constituencies. It cannot be left to its own 
devices unfettered by pledges and uninfluenced by 
the Executive. This is seen all over Europe just 
now; but the glaring instance of Parliamentary dis- 
organisation is still that of France, though the 
Ministry seems to be recovering control. 

The Ministry formed on Thursday week was 
tolerably well received by most of the Republican 
groups and organs; but it has already lost, under 
most sensational circumstances, one of its most 
valued members — M. Rouvier, the Minister of 
Finance. On Tuesday the Figaro charged him with 
discussing, together with M. Clemenceau and Baron 
Reinach, the best means of stopping the Panama 
prosecution, on the day before Baron Reinach’s 
death. M. Clemenceau at once contradicted this in 
his paper, La Justice, and explained that Baron 
Reinach had appealed to him to stop the attacks 
on him (the Baron); that both had applied to M. 
Constans, whom Baron Reinach suspected of pro- 
moting them, and that M. Constans had denied 
all connection with them. On Tuesday afternoon 
the announcement of M. Rouvier’s resignation 
in the Chamber was followed by an explanation 
from himself confirming M. Clemenceau’s account. 
He had resigned in order that the new Ministry 
might not be weakened by sharing in the calumnies 
directed against himself. His relations with Baron 
Reinach, he declared, were merely those which a 
Minister of Finance must have with leading 
financiers. He is succeeded by M. Tirard, an ex- 
Premier and now a delegate at the Monetary Con- 
gress,anda Free Trader. His resignation was at first 
generally admitted to do him credit; but now there 
are suspicions. It is significant that the short sit- 
ting of the Chamber in which it was announced pro- 
duced no vote of confidence in the Government, and 
the Anti-Semites have not failed to remark that he 
at least must have known the truth about Baron 
Reinach’s death. 

For it is now pretty clear that the Baron poisoned 
himself with atropine. The autopsy was effected on 
Saturday, amid sufficiently horrible circumstances— 
due chiefly, it must be said, to the eagerness of the 
reporters to see znd photograph the corpse. Almost 
more revolting is the manner in which the Libre 
Parole and similar papers gloat over the details now 
known of the last despairing hours of the dead man. 

On Thursday the new Ministry defeated the Com- 
mittee over M. Pourquery de Boisserin’s proposal 
to extend the powers of the latter, by 271 to 265, and 
the situation is a little less dangerous as we go to 

ress. f 
, M. Bourgeois meanwhile has permitted seven dele- 
gates of the Committee to inspect the documents 
in the impending trial of the directors. The Moderate 
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Republican papers strongly condemn his action as 
illegal. Moreover, the Committee has rejected a 
proposal to limit its powers strictly to the Panama 
case. The “river of mud” flows on, and defies 
summary. M. Thiérrée, the banker through whose 
bank the twenty-six Reinach cheques passed, has 
burnt them. It is now said they bore initials in Baron 
Reinach’s writing, among them those of MM. Rouvier 
and Jules Roche. M. Cornelius Herz (a Bavarian 
naturalised in America, financier and ex-director of 
La Justice, who is much wanted by the Committee) 
is in England, and medically certified unfit to cross 
the Channel; and MM. Rouvier and Constans have 
confirmed the statement of the former as to the last 
day of Baron Reinach’s life. Meanwhile, the great 
provincial towns, the rurals, the average bourgeois, 
have not spoken at all. The Chamber has drifted not 
in obedience to them, but in fear of what they may be 
taught before the general election by the Jntran- 
sigeant and the Libre Parole. Probably—as the 
République Francaise says—most of them would 
gladly see it get back to business, especially the 
Budget. Occasionally on an off-day it has got back 
to business, with disastrous results. On Saturday, 
for instance, it declined to increase the licence-duty 
on retailers of wine, and so struck 22,000,000 frances 
out of the estimates at a blow. And it will probably 
mutilate the Franco-Swiss Commercial Convention 
(unanimously adopted by the Swiss Chamber last 
week) so as to ensure its total failure. 

The debate on the German Army Bills gives very 
little hope of their passing as they stand. Not only do 
the Conservatives attack the principle of two years’ 
service as endangering the efficiency of the Army; 
not only does the Catholic Centre—especially the 
Bavarian part of it—declare them unacceptable with- 
out great alteration; but even the National Liberals 
have declared through their leader, Herr von 
Bennigsen, that the Government has not the ; res‘ige 
to carry its scheme, and that a dissolution would 
greatly decrease its chances. Still, it seems that the 
Chancellor is preparing for a dissolution. The oppo- 
sition of the Centre has doubtless been stimulated by 
the bye-election in Kaufbeuren (Bavaria), referred to 
last week. Immense efforts have been made to retain 
the seat for the regular party candidate against the 
independent Catholic, Herr Sigl And they have 
succeeded, because the local party leaders declared 
(like Herr Sigl) against the Army Bills, and their 
candidate added that “he would not promise to 
stick to his party through thick and thin.” 

Meanwhile the regular Conservative party in 
Prussia—the landed interest, that is—have adopted 
Bimetallism as well as Anti-Semitism, and drawn a 
monometallist declaration from the Imperial Govern- 
ment as well as a severe condemnation of their Anti- 
Semitism. Their hero, Ahlwardt, has been convicted 
after ten days’ trial and condemned to five months’ 
imprisonment for libelling Loewe and Co. But 
he and his counsel will also be prosecuted for 
high treason and receiving stolen goods—viz., the 
confidential reports on the Loewe rifles—which 
it turns out were obtained not by any official 
dereliction of duty, but by a simple burglary at the 
offices of the military staff at Wesel. Meanwhile he 
has appealed, and is deputy-elect for Arnswalde- 
Friedeberg, and his admission has been voted by 114 
to 100, not out of sympathy with him, but out of 
respect for the principle of Parliamentary immunity. 
But he cannot appear in the Reichstag till February 
2Ist, as he is now “doing time” for an earlier libel 
than that on Loewe and Co. ‘Fresh allegations 
affecting the patriotism of that firm have been 
made, this time in the Paris Figaro. 

The Austrian crisis proceeds. The Premier still 
declines to be quarrelled with by the German Left. 
Their representative in the Ministry, Count Kuen- 
burg, resigns to mark their displeasure. Forthwith 
the Premier gives him a flattering testimonial and 
appoints him to a high judicial post, proceeds to 
think about a new representative of the Czechs in 
the Ministry, and announces that two towns hitherto 





officially recognised as exclusively German-speaking 
—Klagenfurt in Carinthiaand Cilli in Styria—are now 
officially bilingual, and that legal proceedings in them 
may be conducted if necessary in Slovene. Indignant 
German Nationalists ask whether Vienna is to be de- 
clared bilingual too? The debate on the suppression of 
the municipality of Reichenberg—the Bohemian town 
whose German sympathies have taken the demon- 
stratively anti-Austrian form of putting the police 
into Prussian uniforms—has further depressed the 
German Left. They are finding strange allies, now 
in Young Czechs, now in Anti-Semites. But they 
have agreed to a two months’ vote on account 
pending the Budget debates; and they cannot 
afford to quarrel seriously with the Government. 
The Polish press, however—which most nearly 
represents the Ministry—talks of a dissolution. 

The Spanish crisis was settled very rapidly. 
Sefior Canovas and his colleagues resigned on Wed- 
nesday and the new Liberal Ministry was annouuced 
on Saturday. Inthe meanwhile the Queen Regent 
urged General Martinez Campos to form an ad 
interim Government, and Seiior Canovas to 
remain in power; but both refused. The Con- 
servative party is completely disorganised. Sefor 
Silvela, the chief dissentient, has written to 
the late Premier, withdrawing from the party 
and into private life, and declaring that the 
continuance of Sefor Canovas at the head of a 
political party is a standing menace to the country. 
Other deputies have followed his example. Sejfior 
Sagasta will no doubt dissolve the Cortes, which is 
already prorogued, and fix the general elections for 
March or April. The new Minister of Finance has 
sent a reassuring message for the benefit of the 
Bourses of Europe. The real danger is that the 
Opposition is so disorganised that the Ministerial 
party will break up as in 1890. But the new Ministry 
is a strong one, with an admirable programme, and 
it has secured the support of Sefior Castelar, and 
will perhaps hereafter admit some of his followers. 

The Italian Chamber has passed the Budget 
almost without discussion. The action of the Senate, 
in refusing to accept a Senator recently nominated, 
has caused some friction with the King. But prob- 
ably the Senate will give way. Its debate on Monday 
on the recent Senatorial appointments came to no 
definite result. 

The proposed revision of the Bulgarian Constitu- 
tion is accepted by M. Stambouloff's supporters. 
Russia meanwhile is working against it at Con- 
stantinople (through the Bulgarian Exarch), and has 
taken occasion to remind the Bulgarian Government 
that the expenses due for the Russian army of occupa- 
tion in Bulgaria after the Russo-Turkish war are 
still unpaid. It has been suggested that the Bulgarian 
Government might remind Russia that the drafts on 
the Russian Treasury given by the officers in return 
for goods requisitioned are unpaid, likewise. Still, 
it is difficult to see why -— apart from Prince 
Ferdinand’s rumoured desire to marry a Catholic 
princess—this revision should be undertaken. 








LORD HOUGHTON AND THE ORANGE 
SOCIETY. 





HE story of the Orange Society is old and un- 

savoury ; and one would have thought that no 
sane Orangeman—if. indeed, sane Orangemen there 
be—would have dreamt of reviving it at the end of 
the nineteenth century. But, happily for mankind, 
the bigot often overreaches himself in his eagerness 
to crush and to destroy. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about Orangeism is well aware that there is 
a good deal of foolery in its knavery. This is well. 
Honest men would have no chance with knaves were 
they not so often fools. We have an admirable 
specimen of Orange foolery, Orange ignorance, and 
Orange bigotry in the letter just addressed to Lord 
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Houghton by the “Grand Secretary of the Loyal 
Orange Institution of England.” 

In June, 1891, Lord Houghton made a speech at 
Wakefield in which he said, “It is all very well to 
talk about the loyalty of the Orangemen, but as a 
party they have not always been so marvellously 
famed for loyalty. In 1835, not long before Her 
Majesty came to the Throne, there was a debate in 
the House of Commons, which I should certainly 
recommend anyone who has a taste for looking up 
these things to read, and which showed the Orange 
conspiracy, as it was then called, in a most dangerous 
and sinister light.” The Orange Institution having 
taken nearly a year and a half to consider this 
speech, fires off a letter by its Grand Secretary ask- 
ing his Excellency to explain. Lord Houghton has 
treated the letter with courteous contempt. But the 
“ Grand Secretary” wants “a reply.” He shall have 
it. He tells Lord Houghton that the Government 
of 1835 having “ granted a Committee of Inquiry 
as to its principles and modes of action, the 
leaders of the Orange party courted a thorough 
investigation. The result was a triumphant vin- 
dication of its loyalty.” Indeed! Can it be pos- 
sible that this “ Grand Secretary,” after nearly a year 
and a half's consideration, is so deplorably ignorant of 
the history of his own “Institution” as to be un- 
aware that the “ result " of the “ inquiry” in question 
was the resignation of the “Grand Master,” and the 
dissolution of the Orange Society, as then organised, 
in England? Is it possible that this Grand Secre- 
tary never read the address presented to the King 
by the House of Commons praying His Majesty to 
take such steps as he deemed “advisable for the 
effectual discouragement of Orange Lodges;” and 
that he never’read the King's reply? Let me en- 
lighten this Grand Secretary. 

Here is the King’s reply :— 


“ WiitiuM Rex.—I willingly assent to the prayer of the address of 
my faithful Commons that I would be pleased to take such measures 
us may seem to me advisable for the effectual discouragement of 


Orange Lodges, and generally of all political societies, excluding 
persons of a different religious faith, using secret signs and symbols, 


and acting by means of associated branches. 
“Tt is my firm intention to discourage all such societies in my 
dominions, and I rely with confidence on the fidelity of my loyal sub- 


jects to support me in this determination.” 


The “ Grand Secretary ” also tells Lord Houghton 
that there was “abundant evidence laid before the 
Committee of the House of Commons showing that 
every Orangeman pledged himself that he ‘ will not 
persecute or upbraid any person on account of his 
religious opinions.’” Delightful! I wonder if this 
Grand Secretary ever read the evidence “laid 
before the Committee”? I doubt it, though he has 
had a year and a half for investigation and study. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Verner, M.P., Deputy Grand 
Master, was examined before this Committee. 

Q. Is the [Orange] Association exclusively a 
Protestant association ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Can any Catholic belong to it ? 

A. Not by the rules of the Society. 

Q. Can any Presbyterian belong to it? 

A. Yes. 

William Swan, Deputy Grand Secretary, was 
examined, 

Q. This purports to be the general declaration 
of the objects of the Orange Institution, and the 
Committee find in it the following words :—* We 
will not persecute, injure, or upbraid any person on 
account of his religious opinions, provided the same 
be not hostile to the State.” [The Grand Secretary 
has quite ingeniously omitted this provision.] Do 
you consider the Catholic religion “ hostile to the 
State” ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Then out of these words “we will not perse- 
cute, injure, or upbraid any person on account of his 
religious opinions, provided the same be not hostile 
to the State,” a man who took that declaration 
would consider himself authorised to “ persecute, 
injure, or upbraid ” the Roman Catholics ? 








A. No, we do not do it. 

Q. What sense do you attach to these words ? 

A. I cannot attach any meaning to them till I 
produce my own books. 

Stewart Blacker, Assistant Grand Secretary to 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland, was asked, “ Would a 
body of Roman Catholics united together in a 
similar manner as the Orange body be, in your 
opinion, dangerous to the State”? He answered, 
“T think a Catholic body organised as the Orange 
Institution would be highly injurious and detri- 
mental to a Protestant country as this [Ireland], by 
the blessing of God, still is.” 

Is this Mr. “Grand Secretary” Touchstone’s 
notion of “abundant evidence ” ? 

But I cannot take up any more of THE SPEAKER’S 
space at present in quoting from the evidence of 
the Committee. However, if the Grand Secretary 
wants more light at another time, he shall have it. 

What the Grand Secretary says about the 
Ribbon Society is beside the mark. What rational 
human being dreams of defending Ribbonism any 
more than Orangeism ? 

Has the “Grand Secretary” any sense of humour? 
I fear not. Nevertheless, I will tell him what Curran 
said about the Limerick hotels, and leave him to 
apply the story ac best he can. The famous Irish 
advocate was once asked to recommend the “ best 
hotel in Limerick.” ‘“ Well,” he replied, “there are 
only two hotels in the place, and whichever you go 
to you will be sorry that you did not go to the other.” 


R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 

T was but the other day that we heard, with a 

; thrill of surprise and expectation, that a verit- 
able “Gospel according to Peter” had been dis- 
covered in Egypt; and here before us lie three 
editions, the original, by M. Bouriant, and two by 
English scholars, Professor Swete and Mr. J. Armi- 
tage Robinson, each with some felicitous emendations 
—suggestions more or less ingenious. Egypt is a 
mysterious land, rich in secrets, which she shyly 
discloses to the patient and skilful investigator, but 
now that she has taken our religion in hand her 
revelations promise to become of a more absorbing 
interest than when only concerned with her own. 
Yet in this fragment of an apocryphal Gospel 
there is little to surprise. Scholars, thanks to 
the fragment of Serapion in Eusebius, knew what 
to expect; and it is very much what it was 
predicted it would be, if ever found. What we have 
is only a fragment—the story of the trial, crucifixion, 
and resurrection, told with sundry mythical and 
Docetic embellishments. In these lie the intrinsic 
interest of the document, It is marked by decided 
dislike of the Jews, who have Herod as their spokes- 
man, and who bear the responsibility of the crime. 
Pilate, friendly and well-meaning, is practically 
driven or superseded by the impetuous King. 
Joseph is the friend of Pilate as well as of Jesus, 
and begs the body for burial even before the cruci- 
fixion. Pilate sends him to Herod, who says they 
would have buried Him themselves before the 
Sabbath, if no one had asked leave to do so. Jesus 
is Himself set on the judgment-seat and mocked, 
and on the cross He suffers no pain, while, instead 
of the canonical cry of desolation, we have “ My 
power, my power, thou hast forsaken Me.” These 
two latter points are notes of Docetic tendency, as 
also when in the resurrection two men are seen 
coming out of the tomb supporting a third, and 
a cross following after. And it is the cross, not 
the supported person, that answers the voice from 
heaven. The interest_of Docetism in Jesus really 
ended with the departure from Him of the Christ, 
which is what is meant by the exclamation as to 
His power; and it is significant that the narrative 
does not follow those that emerge from the tomb 
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but proceeds to the incidents of the watching, which 
it tells so as to justify Pilate and the more to 
condemn the Jews. The work consequently belongs 
to the latter half of the second century, and was not 
written by a Jew. Its author did not understand 
the Judaism of Judea while the temple was still 
standing. The scribes and elders are prominent, but 
the priests have disappeared, the place of the chief 
priest being taken by Herod. Then, the speculative 
tendency is distinctly anti-Judaic, and the Jews 
leaned to naturalism; the Ebionitic tendency was 
to make Jesus the son of Joseph, but the Gnostic, 
which was philosophical Docetism, made the Christ 
a supernatural being, who wore as a sort of mask 
the body of the man Jesus. Here we see how a crude 
form of this view went to work with the supreme 
moment in the evangelical history, and in this lies 
its prime intrinsic significance. 

But its historical importance goes far beyond its 
detached or individual meaning. For one thing it is 
a monument of a time when monuments are scarce, 
and when, as it were, every fragment of a letter 
gives new meaning to all the other letters in our 
possession. It helps us to understand the manipu- 
lation of old literary material which then went 
on. That may be said to have been the great 
literary industry of the age. Writers did not 
so much create new material as adopt, adapt, 
incorporate and readjust old. This is a lesson 
which all our recent discoveries have brought 
vividly home tous. The Didaché incorporated the 
“Two Ways,” an old hortatory treatise, probably of 
Jewish origin, and was itself incorporated in that 
wonderful and slow aggregation as to ancient custom 
and order which we know as the “ Apostolical Con- 
stitutions.” The “Apology of Aristides” was no 
sooner discovered than it was recognised as an old 
friend which had been for ages embedded in the 
story of “ Barlaam and Josaphat.” The new insight 
thus gained into the then process of literary manu- 
facture has become a great help to modern literary 
criticism, and through it to historical. A document 
takes quite a new meaning when it is transplanted 
from a fourth or even fifth century setting into an 
independent creation of the second or even the first 
century. Another thing a work like this makes us 
feel, is the thoroughness and the sensitiveness of 
modern scholarship. To the uninitiated this docu- 
ment will seem a very insignificant variation of a 
familiar tale. But to the trained critic it is full of 
suggestion, correction, and confirmation of his own 
or received views. Broad hints anyone can under- 
stand, but the sort of hints we have here, need delicate 
and skilled intelligence to decipher. It is one more 
example of the way in which special views, even 
in the earliest age, called for special histories. 
To-day we have Renan’s unctuous and fanciful 
sentimentalism working on a basis of cold-blooded 
rationalism, the early mythicism and the later 
naturalism of Strauss, the gorgeous and florid pic- 
torialism of Farrar, the picturesque piety and in- 
sufficient scholarship of Pére Didon, and the bare 
and shallow, yet clear and graceful, genius of Arnold 
—to mention only a few familiar names—attempting 
to give us each his own reading of the Life of Jesus. 
But, as this discovered gospel shows, it is an old 
ambition. Marcion was not the only heretic who had 
his own gospel; there were versions of the history 
adapted to the Ebionites and the Gnostics, as well as 
to the Catholic. Even within our canonical Gospels 
differences of view and purpose can be detected. 
Luke has parables unknown to’ Matthew, with a 
doctrinal purpose that is his but not Matthew's. 
The Fourth Gospel is in aim and structure and con- 
tents very unlike the Second. And outside the 
canonical province there were others representing 
vaster differences, and of these the fragment before 
us has been like a plank from some ancient ship- 
wreck discovered deep in sands left bare by the 
retreating tide. 

This Gospel again makes us feel what tradition 
means. It is but, as it were, the frozen or congealed 





tradition of the society that owned it. It exhibits 
the kind of variation which mental bias produces in 
a historical narrative. Mr. Robinson well says that 
“we have here a good specimen of ‘ tendency- 
writing.” We need not regret the deviations from 
history as conscious and designed; they were, no 
doubt, due to what we may call insensible pressure. 
Interpretation, and not simple invention, had to do 
with the substitution of “power” for “ God” in the 
ery of the forsaken; but the mythical imagination 
working at the bidding of current beliefs had to do 
with the vision and the voice of the Cross at the 
tomb. And the same insensible pressure affects all 
tradition ; it went on as surely and as orthodoxly as 
under heresy—Catholicism knew it as much as 
Gnosticism or Montanism. The written word abides 
and does not change, but the word orally transmitted 
is like the snowball which grows as it rolls. 

Along with the Gospel there is printed in the 
Cambridge Press edition the recovered fragment of 
the “ Apocalypse of Peter,” with an interesting and 
instructive lecture, which serves as an admirable 
introduction, by Mr. Montague Rhodes James. This 
fragment opens up another series of interesting 
questions. The apocalyptic literature, both pre- and 
post-Christian, is being just now closely and critically 
studied. The Greek version of the book of Enoch, 
which is published by M. Bouriant, but not by the 
English editors, comes most opportunely. An Oxford 
scholar is at work on this Apocalypse, and we may 
soon expect a version that will throw much light on 
some of the ideas in our Gospels. But this late 
“ Apocalypse of Peter” has quite another significance. 
It helps us to see, in an unexpected way, points of 
affinity between the vulgar or traditional Christi- 
anity and the yet older Greek mysteries. The 
visions and pictures of the under world have a 
heathen rather than Christian source. They were 
not unknown, indeed, to prophetic Hebraism, as we 
see from the marvellous picture of Hades being moved 
from beneath to meet the great King at his coming. 
But here, in this Apocalypse, we have much to 
suggest other sources of inspiration; and those 
mysteries which constituted the sorrows and the 
joys of the earth-mother and her daughter, were 
evidently not without influences on the eschatology, 
as well as on the sacramental theory of the Church. 
We can only, then, bid these fragments of a far 
antiquity welcome, and fervently hope that they are 
still but feeble first-fruits. May there come after 
them a bountiful harvest. 








MRS. BOOTH. 





NE need not be in love with the ways of the 
Salvation Army in order to recognise how great 

a part it plays in the life of to-day. Perhaps in our 
zealous criticism of its methods we are apt to forget 
its significance. If the facts were told of some other 
age than our own, should we not be quick to see 
that the rapid development of so vast an organisa- 
tion ought to be ranked among the considerable 
events of history? The age of chivalry may have 
gone. Industrialism may have materialised us. 
Yet here in our midst has sprung up a new spiritual 
association, founded at the heart of the commercial 
world by an obscure Methodist preacher and his wife, 
who would have continued Methodists if Methodism 
had only been a little more flexible: an association of 
yesterday which rivals in influence the oldest of the 
Churches, whose sphere is extending to the remotest 
parts of the earth, and whose success reminds us 
that the religious emotion, if it be not stifled by creeds 
or chilled by forms, is still among the mightiest of 
human forces. Assuredly the future historian will 
not ignore it. And to us, who live in a time of social 
change, and see how greatly the issue depends on 
the strength and sobriety of popular movements, 
there is a peculiar interest in observing how this 
new religion of the people rose and prospered. In 
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the life of Mrs. Booth, “the Mother of the Sal- 
vation Army,” which has been published this week 
in two stout volumes, we have the fullest account 
of the movement which has yet been open to us, and 
even those whom Salvationism itself repels will read 
the book with attention. It is not a work of any 
literary merit, nor will it take a place among the 
great religious biographies. But it was not written 
with a literary purpose; and we can well believe 
that the soldiers of the Army, punctuating it as they 
read with “ Hallelujahs,” will find its rhetoric as 
admirable as we have found it distressing. The 
cloud which Mr. Booth-Tucker’s enthusiasm raises 
does not obscure the personality of a strong, de- 
voted, and remarkable woman, in whose character 
we can trace the secret of the strength of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

The author has surrounded the figure of Mrs. 
Booth with a halo of sanctity. Her admirers have 
placed her among the saints. And who shall say 
that their worship is misplaced? That supreme 
renunciation of self and that capacity of moral 
endurance which have ever been the signs of the 
saintly character, were conspicuous in Mrs. Booth. 
Hers, indeed, was not the cloistered saintliness which 
the Church has honoured. She had her ecstasies of 
adoration and moods of exaltation, but they came 
only in moments hurriedly snatched from the saving 
of souls. ‘“ Sentimentalising,” she said, “is of no 
more use in religion than in business, and we 
must set to real practical common-sense schem- 
ing and downright hard work.” She was too 
much occupied in fighting Satan abroad to have 
time for solitary contemplation at home. It was 
rather the duty than the beauty of holiness that 
inspired her; it was the saving of others from 
perdition rather than the maintenance of her own 
spiritual excellence that engrossed her. “This is 
what the world wants; men of one idea, that of 
getting people saved,” and it was the one idea of 
her whole life, resolutely and untiringly pursued, 
with an energy, courage, resource, and judgment 
which are not often blended with exalted piety. 
She was essentially a woman of action, says her 
biographer truly. Every letter and speech of 
hers that he quotes has the ring of practical 
purpose. In her teens, when she claimed for 
women the right to share with men in the work of 
the world, she joined with the Wesleyan Reformers, 
believing their influence would bring back the 
fervour and aggressiveness of the bygone days of 
Methodism. She drifted from Methodism, and led 
her husband from it, because it had become in her 
eyes dead and purposeless and formal. Nothing 
which did not serve her great purpose was other 
than vanity. Education she would have, and would 
go without the necessaries of life in order to give 
it to her children, but it must be, as she said to one of 
her daughters, “ of the right kind, in the right way, 
and for a right purpose—even the highest good of 
your race,” otherwise it is idolatry and a spiritual 
danger. Wherever she found a means of wakening 
the consciences of men,she was ready to use it, whether 
it shocked respectable piety or not. She appreciated 
what Ruskin, in a phrase which she quotes, calls 
“the enormous influence of novelty,” and on that 
ground defended the military forms of Salvation 
services. “ You see,” she said, “ we are aiming at the 
rough, untutored, undisciplined multitude; and we 
find, as a matter of fact, that the further we can 
keep away from religious phraseology and old- 
fashioned modes the better we can reach them and 
influence them.” Mrs. Booth won her place among 
the saints, not like St. Theresa by her eminence in 
prayer or like St. Clara of Assisi by renouncing 
earthly duties and earthly affections, but by facing 
the evil of the world and struggling with it. 
She is the saint in action, the saint aggressive, 
the saint militant. We have spoken of her 
sterner qualities, but to speak of them only would 
give a wrong idea of her character. Mr. Booth- 
Tucker tells us, and her letters confirm him, of a 





simplicity and gentleness and a capacity of sym- 
pathy, that explain the unbounded affection with 
which she was regarded. We would not fall into 
his style of exaggeration nor glorify her as a great 
as well as a good woman. Yet even those who are 
least attracted by the ways of the Salvation Army 
cannot fail to recognise that here was a remarkable 
life, filled with much that was noble and untainted 
with anything that was base. And if Salvationism is 
to pass away, leaving the world no better for her 
devotion, labour, and sacrifice, we can only think of 
the pity of it. 

That the Salvation Army will leave the world no 
better we do not believe; for nothing that rouses 
men, even for a time, or even by artificial and ex- 
travagant means, from thoughts of self and ways of 
indulgence can be wholly vain and useless. But that 
it will endure in its present position of strength 
seems to us more than doubtful. Virtue, as La 
Rochefoucauld said with equal truth and cynicism, 
would not go far if vanity did not keep it company ; 
and vanity of the military type has had much to do 
with the success of the Army. That sustaining 
force must diminish as the novelty wears off. The 
Army, moreover, has been led by General Booth 
with an ability which, employed in a different field, 
would have made his reputation as a statesman ; 
and schisms and weakness are inevitable unless a 
successor is found who will deserve and receive the 
same willing obedience. But whether it remains as 
a single organisation or not, its social influence will 
not be lost; for in its rude and, it may be, its vulgar 
ways it has satisfied the needs of men and has had 
a natural development. A similar influence is mani- 
fest elsewhere. Realism in literature; expression in 
art, which Lessing noticed as a sign of decadence ; 
Ibsenism in the drama; and the new journalism—are 
not these of the same nature as the revolt of Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth from the classic formalities of Methodism? 
Are they not all signs of an effort to get at the 
reality of things? Is not Salvationism simply realism 
in religion? It has so far succeeded in its purpose 
that it has wakened the Churches to new life, and 
touched strata of society which they never reached. 
We may find it unlovely, and may doubt whether it 
will endure. But it has confirmed us in the know- 
ledge tlizi the people, down to their lowest grades, 
can still at a clear call be roused to enthusiasm and 
prolonged self-denial. 








THE FALL OF THE LEAF, 





HE scientific theory or explanation of leaves 
I falling in the autumn is neither very old nor 
does it at present occupy much space in botanical 
text-books. The subject received its most elaborate 
handling so recently as 1860 by the eminent botanist 
Von Mohl, of Wurzburg, in a series of papers “On 
the Anatomical Changes of the Leaf-joint which 
Cause the Fall of the Leaf,” published in the Botanische 
Zeitung, which he edited. But the learned German, 
after having done his work, found that an English 
amateur had been before him, and candidly said so, 
Dr. Thomas Inman, physician of Liverpool, a man of 
boundless curiosity in all sorts of subjects, read 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of that 
city, in the session of 1847-48, a short paper “ On the 
Causes that Determine the Fall of Leaves,” which 
occupies just three pages in the printed Proceedings 
of the society. Von Mohl was so struck with the 
acumen and penetration of this modest essay that 
he was even inclined to doubt whether the publica- 
tion of his own laborious studies would not be super- 
fluous. He might be bringing “owls to Athens,” 
he said, but he would, all the same, print what he 
had written. There éan be no doubt that the 
German botanist’s observations were much more 
varied and exhaustive than those of the Liverpool 
doctor, and his generalities not quite so simple; but 
he confirms Inman in the most salient fact or 
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principle, and it is pleasing to find so eminent a 
botanist of the chair, with all his profound knowledge 
and superior technical skill, acknowledging the ability 
of an amateur, and even his priority, in reaching the 
truth after his own fashion. As Dr. Inman’s ex- 
position is the simpler of the two, in language as 
well as in method, we may more appropriately follow 
it here. 

The separation of the leaf is not a process of 
sloughing or drying or decaying, but a vigorous act 
of vitality, a “suicidal” act. The provision for it 
has been going on from the earliest existence of the 
leaf-stalk in the spring ; it advances with the growth 
of the leaf, and is not completed until the leaf itself 
is of no more use—or, in more modern physiological 
terms, is emptied of all the starch which it had been 
its business to make during the summer. The line 
of separation of the leaf from the twig runs through 
a belt of cells which have become for the occasion 
young, juicy, and loosely held together, having much 
starch in them on the side next the branch, and in 
some instances, although not in all, a deposit of 
starch even on the side of the falling leaf itself. It 
is the juiciness of these cells that explains what may 
be seen on the end of the stalks of leaves that have 
fallen in large numbers during a frosty night. Von 
Mohl, walking through a wood, noticed that many 
of the leaves fallen in some such crisp morning of 
autumn had a glistening film of ice on the broken 
end of the leaf-stalk. The ice, he said, was the 
congealed juices from the young succulent cells of 
the special zone of separation; the frost had con- 
tracted the cells and caused their fluid contents to 
exude, the exudation had congealed, and the leaf- 
stalk had broken off through a more or less regular 
plane of fracture. As a great fall of leaves often 
happens in a perfectly still night with frost, it is 
clear that the force of the wind is not essential. 
This, however, was not one of Inman's points, who 
says of the final detachment: “The provision for 
the separation being once complete, it requires little 
to effect it; a desiccation of one side of the leaf- 
stalk, by causing an effort of torsion, will readily 
break through the small remains of the fibro-vascular 
bundles; or the increased size of the coming leaf-bud 
will snap them ; or, if these causes are not in opera- 
tion, a gust of wind, a heavy shower, or even the 
simple weight of the lamina, will be enough to dis- 
rupt the small connections, and send the suicidal 
member to its grave.” 

Following out this figure of suicide, we may say 
that it had been long premeditated. The first indi- 
cation of purpose is in the spring, when the bark of 
the twig just under the leaf-stalk becomes raised 
into a slight ridge with a very minute process 
passing from its inner surface. Beyond that almost 
purely external marking, there is nothing to in- 
dicate a separation of the leaf-stalk from the 
twig except a larger deposit there than elsewhere 
of raphides or crystals, or occasionally a deposit 
of some dark resinous material: iodine fails to 
detect a single granule of starch—which would 
have shown as blue dots—either in the leaf or 
in the twig; and at this time the leaf can- 
not be broken off without violent laceration of 
the tissues. As the spring passes into summer, the 
line of demarcation upon the bark becomes well 
marked, and the eye can detect it throughout the 
whole of its course, internally as well as externally. 
An evident change is taking place in the nature of 
the cells which contain the raphides; iodine now 
tinges the side of the junction next to the twig a 
deeper hue than the side next the leaf, and we begin 
to see here and there a blue dot marking the exist- 
ence of a starchy mass. Towards autumn the thin 
process of bark continues to grow inwards until it 
reaches the tract of vessels which run in the axis of 
the leaf or stalk, when it receives a slight check; 
but it soon continues its progress until the central 
vessels are nearly eaten through or absorbed, so that 
the ingrowth of bark, in continuity with the 
epidermis of the twig, has entirely covered that 





part of the surface which the falling leaf would 
have left bare. “We cannot help admiring,” says 
Inman, “the wonderful provision that heals the 
wound even before it is absolutely made, and affords 
a covering from atmospheric changes before the part 
can be subjected to them.” 

But it is not this ingrowing wedge of bark which 
cuts the connections of the leaf with the twig, and 
causes the leaf to fall. In all cases the plane of 
fracture is through a belt of young juicy cells on 
the farther side of the scale of bark newly formed 
for the covering of the wound; and in many cases 
the leaf-stalk breaks off at a line in its own sub- 
stance, so far distant from the so-called joint, or the 
insertion upon the twig, that a small fragment of 
young tissue belonging to the leaf-stalk remains 
adhering to the scar on the twig. What is it that 
makes a certain zone of the dying leaf-stalk once more 
young, tender, and juicy, which determines the last 
act of the leaf before it falls, or the occasion of its 
fall, or, as Inman says, its suicide? That observer 
rightly emphasised, as Von Mohl.agrees, the genera- 
tion of starch in the interior of the particular zone 
of cells, and concluded that the process was, there- 
fore, a vital one, and not one of decay or degeneration. 
He suggests also the reason why starch is formed 
in the cells on both sides of the ingrowing scale of 
bark—much more, however, on the side next the tree 
than on the side next the leaf. It was “ probably 
for the nutrition of the young leaf-bud when it 
begins to expand next year.” In the poplar this 
deposit of starch is so abundant in the bark and 
wood at the base of the leaves as to make the spot 
colour completely dark with iodine, “and not only 
at this spot, but for a very short distance also on the 
distal side of the joint.” Since Inman’s time it has 
come to be better understood, chiefly by the paper 
of Von Sachs (in Flora, 1863, p. 200) “ On the Empty- 
ing of Leaves in Autumn,” that the leaves, having 
been elaborating starch all the summer, send down 
into the interior reservoits all that remains of it in 
their cells before they fall. Whether for the purpose 
of the young leaf-bud already formed in the axil of 
the old leaf for next spring, or because it is merely 
arrested or delayed there, some of the descending 
starch gives juiciness and tenderness to a zone of 
cells at the junction of the leaf-stalk with the twig, 
and through the midst of that tender zone of round, 
succulent, and, as it were, rejuvenated cells the line 
of fracture proceeds more or less gradually. But it 
is clear that the ingrowing scale of bark, which 
covers the wound of the twig before it is made, is at 
one and the same time a protection and a barrier. 
Its presence there must have determined the exist- 
ence of the zone of juicy cells on the farther side of 
it, perhaps by serving to retard or make difficult the 
passage of the last of the starch from the leaf to the 
stem. 








THE PRICE OF GENIUS. 

TPVHE sad story of Mr. William Watson, which has 

grieved every lover of literature this week, is 
just that kind of painful romance which tradition 
assigns to the poet. A young man of high gifts 
is unfortunate in love; his trouble disturbs his 
mental balance, and he sees the tempter with the 
proffered pistol who is triumphant in Wiertz’s grim 
picture of the suicide. Saved by the watchful care 
of friends, he seeks a solace in poetry, and for many 
years keeps the weary vigil of ambition waiting 
for the dawn of fame. Toil and privation seem 
his only portion till his song bursts through the 
charivari which besets the ear of the world. 
His name begins to sound familiar on the tongues 
of men, when suddenly the most illustrious 
singer of all is taken from us, and the whole orchestra 
of harps breaks into the cadences of mourning. It 
is an opportunity which the young poet seizes to 
such purpose that his elegy is] universally acclaimed 
as the noblest tribute to the dead. His merit and 
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his straitened circumstances appeal, and not in vain, 
to the official bounty which is sparingly dispensed 
for the encouragement of men of letters ; but scarcely 
has this stroke of fortune lighted upon him when 
destiny wings another and a different shaft. The 
long struggle, followed by the exaltation of success, 
revives the dormant disease in his brain, and just as 
we are wondering to what heights the new-born 
stimulus will carry him, comes the news that he is 
stricken and helpless. 

That is a story which appeals to our sympathies 
with peculiar force. The dead poet in the Abbey 
draws from one harp a strain so beautiful that 
the world pauses to listen; and then the strings 
snap abruptly with a discordant crash. Insanity is 
not strange in the experience of many of us. 
Through the thick curtain of heredity it stretches a 
fell hand to destroy the most placid lives. If great 
wits to madness be allied it must be acknowledged 
that the affinity is much more common amongst 
small wits. Reason totters on many a throne to 
which no homage is yielded save the affection and 
respect of kinsfolk and friends. But the insanity 
which afflicts genius has always had a fascination 
for theorists, who regard exceptional powers of 
mind as exposed to exceptional perils. In a recent 
book it is even argued that genius is by its 
very essence insane, or that it dwells in some 
borderland of its own between sanity and chaos. 
Every strange habit or peculiarity of temper is 
treated as an evil spirit, perpetually striving to lure 
the man of genius over the precipice. Now, the sum 
of genius in this world is small, though the sum of 
eccentricity is enormous. It is not unsafe, perhaps, 
to say that could the stock of irritations, unaccount- 
able fantasies and morbid humours which beset 
people whose minds are of quite a common order, be 
transferred by some hypnotic medium to the superior 
mortals, mankind would be much happier and genius 
not awhit less sane. It is nota lawof nature that great 
endowments of mind shall lay upon their possessor 
a heavier burden than is allotted to men and women 
of average clay. If this were really the price of genius, 
and if all the shocks the brain is heir to belonged 
only to the master-architects in life, the world would 
cheerfully assent to the vicarious sacrifice. But the 
theorist who sees incipient tragedy in the lightest 
whim of genius does not heed the pall of destiny 
which lies heavily on the multitude of commonplace 
lives. Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Douglas Galton, and 
the other members of the committee appointed by 
the Congress of Hygiene, have made a report on the 
physical condition of the children who attend 
the Board Schools of London. It is not romantic. 
It has no element which moves us like the story 
of a poet's madness. It is simply a dry summary of 
statistics, designed to enforce the importance of 
physical health in the education of the young. But 
consider what it means. There are thousands of 
children ill-fed, ill-housed, nurtured amidst associa- 
tions which poison mind and body. The State says 
they must be taught; but the State does not 
provide the wholesome conditions which alone can 
enable the teacher to reshape the little souls from 
sheer deformity. What are the chances that these 
young lives will grow up in the sanity of self- 
respect, self-control, and moral dignity ? They have 
not the privileges of genius. They know nothing of 
beauty or of the harmonies of the universe, which 
offers to them only the struggle for subsistence. 
Yet their pathos is much more pitiful than the 
broken harp. They have no divine gift to sweeten 
toil and make them alert for occasion to rise from 
drudgery and want. Not of them can it be said— 

“For they are blest that have not much to rue— 

That have not oft mis-heard the prompter’s cue, 

Stammered and stumbled and the wrong parts played, 

And life a Tragedy of Errors made.” 
The tragedy is made for them by relentless circum- 
stance, which gives no cue for better things. 

True, this nether world can never be vividly 
interesting, because it is speechless. The poet’s song 








still quivers in the air when he falls out of the ranks, 
but no lyrical cry comes from the suffering depths of 
commonplace poverty. Zola in “ Germinal” describes 
the dull rumbling from the mines beneath the feet of 
the listening Etienne as the herald of a social up- 
heaval, but the genius of our literature sheds no 
glow on the report of the Hygiene Committee. The 
stunted childhood of the poor makes no appeal to us 
in accents which linger in the cultivated ear and 
surprise the “secret of the crimson rose” of art. 
To this incapacity of utterance is due, perhaps, the 
acutest sense of that inequality which prompts some 
social reformers to dreamdreams. They see that genius 
and superiority of every kind fill the ante-chamber 
of fortune, while the door is shut on the inarticulate 
herd of humanity. They imagine a social order in 
which the last shall literally be first, and evolution 
shall mean fair-play for all. It is a dream which 
borrows no hues from imaginative traditions, for it 
is out of harmony with the forcible individuality 
which weaves the illusions of the world for most of 
us. Genius is prone to demand our worship for its 
aristocracy. In literature, in art, in politics, we set 
up our demi-gods and quarrel over their rites. And 
it may be that this has much to do with that fer- 
menting impatience of our social system which we 
so readily rebuke when it resents the supremacy of 
genius by framing chimeras of universal equality. 








COSMOPOLIS, 





HE scene of M. Paul Bourget’s latest novel, 

“ Cosmopolis ” (Paris: Lemerre), is laid in Rome. 
But its action is not Roman. It is not even Italian. 
It might, as the author himself admits, have passed 
equally well at Venice or Florence, Nice or St. 
Moritz, Paris or London. It is a drama of the violent 
passions—lawless love, and the wild justice of 
revenge, jealous intrigues, duels, suicides; and the 
drama is played out by a motley crew of cosmo- 
politans, Polish noblemen of bloodthirsty instincts, 
sensual Venetian countesses who smoke cigarettes, 
supple creoles, inflexible Englishwomen, and unscru- 
pulous Jewish financiers with sentimental daughters 
who embrace Catholicism. These, of course, are the 
stock elements and personages of many a vulgar 
melodrama. But it is not M. Bourget’s way to be 
either vulgar or melodramatic. On the contrary, he is 
always distinguished—distinction is perhaps his most 
conspicuous foible—and there is always a spiritual 
quality in his work. He has been accused of snobbery, 
of a too complacent lingering among elegant up- 
holstery and knick-knacks, the Persic apparatus, the 
purple and fine linen of the idle rich. But he is out- 
living that. He has of late turned very serious and 
very moral—almost austerely moral: witness “ Le 
Disciple” and his penultimate book, “La Terre 
Promise.” In fact he has only to abandon his 
somewhat ludicrous fanaticism for Stendhal (whom 
he always calls “Beyle,’ not without unction, 
as a certain set of English critics always speak of 
“Mr.” Thackeray) to become quite a_ reformed 
character. There are already signs of some abatement 
in his Stendhalian fervour. Stendhal’s great principle 
was dilettantism, a life of intellectual and artistic 
impressions, with a good deal of cool and calculat- 
ing sensuality thrown in, and anything like duty 
or responsibility carefully kept out. But here is 
M. Bourget coming round bravely to the position 
that dilettantism won't do. The hero of “Cos- 
mopolis "—not exactly its hero either, for the book 
has no hero: say rather its raisonneur, the personage 
who describes and explains the action—is a success- 
ful novelist, Dorsenne, in whom it is not difficult to 
recognise many of the features of M. Bourget him- 
self. Dorsenne begins as an out-and-out dilettante. 
He is studying the varied elements of cosmo- 
politan society at Rome, the “ human mosaic,” from 
a purely intellectual point of view. “I do not 
pique myself on judging life,” says he; “I love 
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to observe it and to comprehend it, and, among 
all the spectacles it can furnish, I know none more 
suggestive, more peculiar, and more modern than this. 
You are in a drawing-room or at a dinner-table with 
a dozen people who all talk the same language, are 
dressed by the same tailors, have read the same daily 
paper, share the same ideas and the same feelings— 
only they are people who have come together from 
divers parts of the world and different stages of 
history. You study them by the aid of all you 
know about their origin and their heredities, and, 
bit by bit, under the cosmopolitan varnish you 
discern the element of race—irresistible, inde- 
structible race! These racial lineaments 
are scarcely visible in the civilised being who 
speaks three or four languages fluently, who has 
lived, here or at Paris, Nice, Florence, the same 
elegant life, so commonplace in appearance, so 
monotonous. But, given one touch of passion, and 
up springs a conflict of characters, almost of species.” 
But, asks a simple-minded friend of Dorsenne’s, 
what is the upshot of all this? To what does all 
your observation bring you? Why, to more perfect 
comprehension, is the answer. “ Et ensuite?” Oh, 
there's no “ensuite” to thought! But, persists the 
simple-minded one, among all these people whose 
lives you observe in this way, you must have your 
likes and dislikes, you must esteem some and despise 
others. Don’t you think you have any duties 
towards them, that you could help them to better 
their lives ? 

Dorsenne thinks not, but in the end he has to admit 
that his interlocutor is right. He finds that his 
attempt to be a mere spectator of the human comedy 
has only ended in disaster. His policy of disinterested 
observation has brought himself into a duel—it would 
not be fair to M. Bourget to say how—and a friend- 
less girl to her death. He has to admit that not 
observation but action is the end of life, and that 
there is always and everywhere some duty to fulfil. 
Here is a novel to make Stendhal turn in his grave! 
It makes effective use of the contrast between the 
restless and garish modernity of the cosmopolitan 
crew and the stately impassivity of the city of the 
Crezars and the Popes. And Messrs. Mudie’s customers 
will be glad to hear that its most loyal, upright, and 
sympathetic personage is an Englishwoman. 





THE DRAMA. 


-—-~o2 —— 


“ WipowERs' HovsgEs.” 


HE Independent Theatre has at length shaken off 
its xenomania and produced a home-grown play, 
Widowers’ Houses, by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. I 
hardly know which is the more remarkable birth of 
time, the play or the playwright. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's name must be familiar to everyone who 
affects to keep abreast of the intellectual movement 
of the day. This is not the place to draw a full- 
length portrait, in the style of Hume or Macaulay, 
of Mr. Shaw. (Observe the modest implication that 
I could do this if I chose.) Indeed, not one portrait, 
but a whole galleryful would be required, for there 
are ever so many Mr. Shaws— 


lino Shawio avulso non deficit alter 


You have Mr. Shaw the musical critic, and Mr: 
Shaw the novelist, and Mr. Shaw the Ibsenite 
exegete, and Mr. Shaw the Fabian, and Mr. Shaw 
the vegetarian, and Mr. Shaw the anti-vivisectionist 
—and now there is Mr. Shaw the dramatist. You 
perceive that I am trying to assume an air of playful 
banter. But that is only to conceal my nervous- 
ness. The truth is, I am horribly afraid of Mr. Shaw 
and his merciless intellect. I know very well 
beforehand that the triumphant refutation of any 
adverse strictures I may have to make on his play 
will be the merest child's play for him. Like the 
unfortunate gentlewoman, reduced to crying matches 
for sale in the street, who sighed, “ I hope to goodness 





nobody hears me,” I can only trust that he will not 
see this week’s SPEAKER. 

Let me say, then, soffo voce and behind Mr. 
Shaw's back, that, from the playhouse point of view, 
Widowers’ Houses is a singularly bad piece of work. 
The qualification is important, because there are 
several points of view from which the play will have 
to be regarded as a brilliant success. It isa scathing 
satire on the burgess mind. It is a pitiless exposure 
of the immoral aspect of rent and interest. It has 
the merit of bringing “live” social and economical 
questions almost for the first time into the playhouse. 
It has very considerable literary qualities—the power 
of cogent argument, a terse and trenchant style, a 
really fine irony. But, for all that, it is a bad play. 

It is odd, when you come to think of it, that one 
should have to apologise for considering a play as a 
play, and nothing else. But so it is. The political 
leader-writer, for instance, scorns any such con- 
sideration as shallow pedantry. “ We need not,” 
says one of that truculent tribe this week, “ discuss 
the questions how far a play which is primarily 
didactic is a perversion of the drama, or how far Mr. 
Shaw has succeeded in the dramatist’s art. Cant 
about ‘art for art’s sake’ is not likely to trouble 
him. That may be left to a Cokane.” (By the way, 
Cokane, a character whom Mr. Shaw puts forward 
as a type of the conventional Philistine, half Pod- 
snap, half Prud’homme, would be the last man to 
accept any artistic principle so esoteric as that of 
Vart pour Vart; but I am willing to make some 
allowance for the comprehensive ignorance of a 
political leader-writer.) Well, fanaticism about 
art for art’s sake is one thing: it is quite 
another to insist that a work of art shall be 
judged by the conditions of that art and by the 
success with which it applies the methods peculiar 
to that art. Take a homely illustration—the apple. 
You may represent the apple pictorially, in which 
case it will be incumbent upon you to show its 
colour, its form, the smoothness and sheen of its 
surface. Or you may treat it scientifically, enumer- 
ate its pips, give it a family tree and a Latin label. 
Or, again, you may make it a literary theme, with 
graceful allusions to Mother Eve and Dame Venus 
and Sir Isaac Newton. But you must take your 
choice between these methods. It is of no use for 


the painter to say, for instance, “See how I have 


suggested the literary qualities of the apple: here 
is Eve's serpent in the foreground, and there is Paris 
preparing to hand the apple to Venus,” and so forth. 
The answer to him is: “ Your business is to discover 
for me the pictorial qualities of the apple.” So it is 
with a play. If the playwright asks us to observe 
the skill with which he has treated the ethics or the 
sociology of his subject, we reply, “That is all very 
well, but have you made the most of its dramatic 
qualities?” 

Now, Mr. Shaw has not only failed to make the 
most of the dramatic qualities of his theme, he 
has failed to make anything of them, he has failed 
to discover them at all. Here is the case he has 
imagined :—A well-bred, well-intentioned young fellow 
discovers that the dowry of his intended bride is 
“dirty money,” namely, the rents of some disgrace- 
fully neglected tenement-houses in a London slum, 
He will not touch this dirty money; and as the 
lady refuses to marry dowerless, (1) he breaks off 
the match. The lady’s father, however, explains to 
him that his own income is part of these extor- 
tionate rents, being derived from a mortgage on the 
slum property; whereupon (2) he withdraws the 
epithet “dirty” and, as he cannot consent to 
sacrifice his income or any of it, comes round to the 
conclusion that neglected slums and wicked land- 
lords are essential features of the Cosmos. Then, 
having begun as a man of simple mind and honest 
instincts, he becomes more calculating and base than 
the wicked landlord himself; objects to improve- 
ments which the latter proposes, simply because of 
the consequent diminution of his own income. 
Finally, (3) as part of a shameful bargain (the 
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particulars of which are neither here nor there) for 
swelling the amount of the “dirty” money he is 
persuaded to renew his engagement to the landlord's 
daughter—and the play is at an end. 

Whether this case is a real case, a true picture of 
life, or whether it is discoloured and distorted by Mr. 
Shaw’s well-known views of the existing social and 
economic order, it is no part of my business to 
inquire. All that I care to point out is, that it 
contains at least three possible opportunities for 
drama, and that at each of the three Mr. Shaw 
breaks down. These opportunities I have indicated 
by numbers. At (1) we have a young couple who 
love one another after their own fashion (and a very 
odd fashion it is, by the way—a perpetual snapping 
and snarling, a cat-and-dog fashion, but still the 
dramatist wishes us to take it as quite sincere affec- 
tion) suddenly parted. Here, then, we legitimately 
expect some show of struggle in the man’s heart (we 
do not in the woman’s, for she is represented as a 
shallow, hard creature, with no heart to speak of), 
we look for “ passion and duty coming nobly to the 
grapple.” But there is no struggle, no grapple. 
The jilting is made, as the French say, as simple 
as “Good morning!” At (2) a still greater oppor- 
tunity is lost. Here is a man whose character 
executes a right-about-face at a word—the mere 
word “mortgage,” which suffices to turn hero into 
rascal. Mr. Shaw will say that is his point—scratch 
a middle-class hero and you finda raseal. Yes, but 
on the stage a mere scratch won't do. The playgoer 
wants these sudden revolutions explained, the way 
prepared for them, care expended upon bringing 
them into relief. When I find such a tremendous 
moral transformation effected in a moment, barely 
indicated by a hasty, “I beg your pardon, I was 
mistaken,” I feel that I have been baulked of my 
scéne-c-faire. As to (3) it is, to be sure, a delightful 
bit of irony, this “ happy ending” resulting from a 
disgraceful conspiracy among all the personages of 
the play, but it is not dramatic. I only see a number 
of people arguing round a table. Indeed, Mr. Shaw’s 
people are not dramatic characters at all, they are 
embodied arguments. Mr. Shaw's premises may be 
sound and his logic impeccable, but that, I repeat, is 
not the point. The point is, what has he made of 
his dramatic opportunities? And my answer is— 
nothing. A. B. W. 








MR. BRABAZON. 


— “~-——_ 


Wik will become of our young artists and 
‘Y their aspirations is a tale that time will 
unfold gradually, and for the larger part of its 
surprises we shall have to wait ten years. In ten 
years many of these «sthetes will have become 
common Academicians, working for the perambula- 
tors and villas of numerous families. Many will have 
disappeared for ever, some may be resurrected two 
generations hence, may be raised from the dead like 
Mr. Brabazon, our modern Lazarus— 


‘“‘ Lazare allait mourir une seconde fois,” 


or perchance to sleep for ever in Sir Joshua’s bosom. 
That a place may be found there for Mr. Brabazon! 
Mr. Brabazon is described as an amateur, and the 
epithet is marvellously appropriate; no one—not 
even the great masters—deserved it better. The 
love of a long life is in those water-colours—they are 
all love; out of love they have grown, in its light 
they have flourished, and they have been made 
lovely with love. 

This man lived principally in the time of wire- 
drawn De Windts and slushy David Coxes; but 
his eyes were strangely his own, and he made 
no effort to see nature either as slush or wire. 
Even then he saw nature hardly explained at 
all— films of flowing colour transparent as rose- 
leaves, the lake’s blue, and the white clouds 


curling above the line of hills—a sense of colour 
and a sense of distance, that was all, and he had 





the genius to remain within the limitations of his 
nature. And, with the persistency of true genius, Mr. 
Brabazon painted, with a flowing brush, rose-leaf 
water-colours in obscurity, unmindful of the long in- 
difference of two generations, until it happened that 
the present generation, with its love of slight things, 
came upon this undiscovered genius. It has hailed him 
as master, and has dragged him into the popularity 
of a special exhibition of his work at the Goupil 
Galleries. And it was inevitable that the present 
young men should discover Mr. Brabazon: for 
in discovering him, they were discovering them- 
selves—his art is no more than a curious anticipa- 
tion of the artistic ideal of to-day. The sketch he 
exhibits at the New English Art Club is a singu- 
larly beautiful tint of rose, spread with delicate 
grace over the paper. A little less, and there 
would be nothing; but a little beauty has always 
seemed to me preferable to a great deal of ugliness. 
And what is true about one is true about nearly all 
his drawings. We find in them always an har- 
monious colour contrast, and very rarely anything 
more. Sometimes there are those evanescent grada- 
tions of colour which are the lordship and signature 
of the colourist, and when le ton local is carried 
through the picture, through the deepest shadows as 
through the highest lights, when we find it persisting 
everywhere, as we do in No. 19, “ Lake Maggiore,” 
we feel in our souls the joy that comes of perfect 
beauty, however small the limits that confine it. 
But too frequently Mr. Brabazon’s colour is 
restricted to an effective contrast; he often skips 


a great many notes, touching the extremes of 
the octave with certainty and with grace. And 
it is right that we should make a fuss over 


Mr. Brabazon; for though this work is slight, it 
is a little accomplishment—he has indubitably 
achieved a something, however little that some- 
thing may be; and when art is disappearing in 
the destroying waters of civilisation, we may 
catch at straws. But it is not the littleness of 
the intention, but the slightness of the work, 
that reduces Mr. Brabazon’s place among painters. 
Beyond colour—and even in colour his _ limita- 
tions are marked— Mr. Brabazon cannot go. He 
entered St. Mark’s, and of the delicacy of orna- 
mentation, of the balance of the architecture, he 
saw nothing; he cannot have been aware of the 
mystery of the august spirit of the past manifested 
in carved column and legended pane. He saw merely 
the colour of a few shadows; and let it be said 
again that Mr. Brabazon had the genius to recog- 
nise his limitations—he leaves out the drawing, 
which is better than to fumble with it. All his 
life he has done this; and though we may say 
that a water-colour with the drawing left out is 
a very slight thing, we cannot fail to perceive 
that these sketches, though less than sonnets or 
ballades, or even rondeaus or rondels—at most 
they are triolets—are akin to the masters, how- 
ever distant the relationship. . 

I have not told you about the very serious pro- 
gress that Mr. George Thompson has made since 
the last exhibition; I have not described his two 
admirable pictures; nor mentioned Mr. Linder’s 
landscape, nor Mr. Buxton Knight's “ Haymaking 
Meadows,” nor Mr. Christie’s pretty picture “ A 
May’s Frolic,” nor Mr. MacColl’s “ Donkey Race.” I 
have omitted much that it would have been a 
pleasure to praise ; for my intention was not to write 
a guide to the exhibition, but to interpret some 
of the characteristics of the young generation. 
The New English Art Club is very typical of 
this end of the century. It is young, it is interest- 
ing, it is intelligent, it is emotional, it is cosmo- 
politan—not the Bouillon Duval cosmopolitanism 
of the Newlyn School, but rather an agreeable 
assimilation of the Montmartre Café of fifteen years 
ago. Art has fallen in France, and the New English 
seems to me like a seed blown over-sea from a 
ruined garden. It has caught English root, and 
already English colour and fragrance are in the 
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flower. A frail flower; but, frail or strong, it is all 
we have of art in the present generation. It is 
slight, and so most typical; for, surely, no age was 
ever so slight in its art as ours? As the century 
runs on it becomes more and more slight and 
more and more intelligent. A sheet of Whatman’s 
faintly flushed with a rose-tint, a few stray verses 
characterised with a few imperfect rhymes and a 
wrong accent, are sufficient foundation for two con- 
siderable reputations. The education of the rising 
generation is marvellous; its brains are excellent; 
it seems to be lacking in nothing except guts. As 
education spreads guts disappear, and that is the 
most serious word I have to say. 

Without thinking of those great times when men 
lived in the giddiness and the exultation of a constant 
creation—when a day was sufficient for Rubens to 
paint the “Kermesse,” thirteen days to paint the 
“ Mages,” seven or eight to paint the “ Communion de 
St. Frarcois d’Assise”—and blotting from our mind 
the fabuious production of Tintoretto and Veronese, 
let us merely remember that thirty years ago Millais 
painted a beautiful picture every year until marriage 
and its consequences brought his art to a sudden 
end. One year it was “ Autumn Leaves”; the fol- 
lowing year it was “St. Agnes’ Eve”; and behind 
these pictures there were at least ten masterpieces— 
“The Orchard,” “The Rainbow,” “ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange,” “ Ophelia,” etc. These pictures are 
far behind Veronese and Tintoretto in magnificent 
excellence and extraordinary rapidity of production ; 
but is not the New English Art Club even as far 
behind the excellence and fertility of production of 
thirty years ago? G. M. 








THE WEEK. 

THE wonderful Edinburgh episode in English 
literature which began with ALLAN RAMSAY did not 
end when the railways brought London to the foot 
of Arthur's Seat. The hale spirit of it put fortha 
beautiful St. Martin’s summer in HENRY GLASSFORD 
BELL, and the author of “ Rab and his Friends,” and 
the curious may detect its harmless, not unamusing, 
dotage in a certain flighty Emeritus Professor. It is 
difficult to conceive of a time when London was only 
the second literary centre in Britain. A privately 
printed memoir of SHerirr BEL from the graceful 
pen of Mrs. ANNA M. STODDART recalls very 
vividly the heyday of Edinburgh's literary great- 
ness. HENRY BELL was twenty-three years old 
when he was invited to be present at the memorable 
dinner of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund on the 23rd 
February, 1827, which proved to be a red-letter day 
in the literary calendar of Scotland. Forty-four 
years later he described the famous incident. 


“T was,” he said, “one of the youngest of the 
three hundred who were present, and the scene 
made an indelible impression upon me. . . . When 
in responding to the toast of his health, which was 
well and gracefully given by Lorp MEADOWBANK, 
who hinted that the ‘darkness visible’ in which 
the ‘Great Unknown’ had hitherto been wrapped 
was about to pass away, Scorr rose and said 
that, although he might have asked for a verdict 
of ‘not proven,’ he was now willing to plead 
guilty to being the sole and unassisted author 
of every line of the Waverley Novels, the hall was 
filled with such a shout of enthusiastic admiration 
and affection as, I believe, was never equalled before 
or since. The deafening and prolonged cheers were 
taken up by a great crowd which had assembled in 
the street, and came back to us with increased energy 


CurnistTMas Hotipay Rattway Arrayoements.—The Midland Railway Com- 
pany advertise that, to prevent inconvenience and crowding, advance booking may 
take place at their various offices. Cheap excursion trains will be run from St. 
Pancras to Carlisle and Seotland, ete., and from principal provincial stations to 
Carlisle, on December 23rd for three or eight days, and on December d0th for five 
or seven day by which return tickets will be issned at a single fare for the 
double journey. Cheap excursion tickets will be issued December 23rd Belfast 


and on Saturday, December 24th, to Londonderry, 





again and again. Everyone felt that it was noslight 
event in his own history to have heard from those 
inspired lips a confession of immortality.” The im- 
mediate echo in the street of the storm of applause 
that greeted Scott is a point omitted by LocKHART, 
although he refers to the later echo in the news- 
papers and the large space in public attention the 
event occupied at the time. 


Mrs. StoppArtT complains that the BELL who 
wrote “Mary Queen of Scots” is now hopelessly 
confounded with the BELL in whose elocution-book 
it occupies a well-thumbed place. We trust not. 
This memoir, which will doubtless be revised and 
expanded and issued in the ordinary way, will help 
to preserve the memory, cherished by all Scotch- 
men at least, of one who was a great judge, 
a charming poet, and a_ large-hearted man. 
BeELL’s humour often found genial, practical, as 
well as literary, expression; and there was a 
savour in his leisure time of the finer essence 
of the “ Noctes Ambrosian.” His tenderness, his 
humour, his magnanimity, and, we may add, his 
superb appetite, are all illustrated in Mrs. SrODDART'S 
book. The following anecdote of the last noble 
quality—“ all great men are great eaters” — will 
endure as long as the staff of life. A friend in 
Glasgow invited HENRy and his brother, both little 
boys at the time, to tea, and came to their home to 
fetch them. As they left, Mrs. BELL said to her 
friend, “ Don’t let Henry have too much to eat.” 
HENRY heard, and brooded over the injustice. At 
the tea-table he was asked what he would have. 
* Give me too much,” he begged; “I need too much.” 


Wuo can be the person who hides himself under 
the signature of “ Observer” in the columns of the 
Times? His letters are honoured with big type and a 
prominent position; he is therefore presumably 
either a paid member of the Times’ staff, or some- 
body of social importance. But, whatever may be 
his real name, the editor of the Times ought really to 
edit his productions before publishing them. On 
Tuesday this gentleman contributed a letter in 
which a few sour little paragraphs were launched at 
Mr. MorLeEy in connection with his recent speech 
at Newcastle. So far, so good. We did not 


expect the Orangemen of Ulster to like that speech. 


But at least in attacking Mr. MorLey “ Observer” 
might have taken care not to make an exhibition of 
his own ignorance. “‘ Clericalism is the enemy’ was 
too happy a phrase to be forgotten. There is only 
one man who must blush as he reads it. He is its 
author.” Thus writes this purblind “ Observer.” 
Mr. Moriey will be pleased to find that he is 
credited with the authorship of a phrase which every 
schoolboy knows to have been GAMBETTA’S. But to 
what a pass the “leading journal’ has come when 
it allows ignorance like “Observer's” to flaunt 
itself in its columns! 


SOMEWHAT contrary to custom, a number of 
books of considerable importance—other than Christ- 
mas publications, the importance of which is para- 
mount just now—are appearing in December. Among 
these the most notable are Sir M. E. GRAnt-DvuFF’s 
brief memoir of SiR HENRY MAINE (MuRRAY), that 
honour to his age and admirable servant of the State 
“who had no enemies”; Mr. HARRY WILLIAMS'S 
“Steam Navy of England, Past, Present, and 
Fature” (ALLEN); and Mr. ALFRED MILNER'S 
“England in Egypt” (ARNOLD), already pronounced 
a brilliant work by high authorities. 





M. PAvL BourRGET'S new novel,“ Cosmopolis,” which 
is referred to elsewhere, is ia one respect singularly up 
to date. Two of its principal characters are a Jewish 
baron of finance, of the type of BARON ReEINACH, and 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemploved in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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an Anti-Semite marquis—not a MARQquIsS DE Morks 
exactly, but a man such as there must be many like 
among the forces at the back of M. DRumont. Con- 
sidering that M. BourGet’s book was planned and 
written before the Panama Crisis had burst like a 
bolt from the blue, this actuality is all the more 
remarkable. 

BARON REINACH himself might have sat for the 
portrait of M. BourGet’s Baron Justus HAFNER. 
The son of a Jewish pedlar from Berlin, HAFNER 
began his career by selling opera-glasses and second- 
hand porcelain; he ended as a colossally rich 
financier—but not without scandal. The “ Crédit 
Austro-Dalmate,” one of his schemes, came to grief 
amid such numberless disasters, public and private, 
and such an amount of public indignation, that 
HAFNER, though he was acquitted in the prosecution 
broughtagainst the directors, bad toleave thecountry. 
Pitching his tent in Rome, he there rehabilitated his 
reputation, and developed that social ambition to 
which menof histype eventuallysuccumb. Hebrought 
to this “ struggle for high life,” as M. BourGET calls 
it in English, the same force of will and genius for 
intrigue which he had formerly applied to the 
struggle for gold. “ How had he found the means, 
amid a life of so many and such bitter struggles, to so 
refine himself that the primitive hawker and the 
shady broker were not too recognisable in the baron 
of fifty-four, decorated with several orders, installed 
in a magnificent palace, father of a charming girl, 
and himself an amiable talker, a well-bred cavalier, 
and an elegant sportsman? It is the secret of these 
natures made for social conquest, as a NAPOLEON is 
made for war and a TALLEYRAND for diplomacy.” 


THE MARQUIS DE MONTFAUCON is a very different 
sort of man. He is an old Zouave, a former swash- 
buckler, loyal and chivalrous, converted late to the 
practices of religion, and he brings to the defence of 
his faith the same impetuosity, fire, and impatience, 
which he formerly used up in his private quarrels. 
He abhors the Jews, the parvenus of finance, and the 
nobles who sell and dishonour their blazons. For 
these afflictions he consoles himself by following the 
processions in Rome and meditating in the Cata- 
combs. 

Two curiosities will be a humorous history of 
Bristol, eptitled “ Greater Bristol,’ to be issued by 
the Pelham Press; and “ Arcana in Ruwenzori” 
(Stock), which seeks to prove that Uganda was 
the country of Enoch, and that this patriarch was 
the inspirer of much of the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians. 





Messrs. MArcus WARD & Co. have forwarded to 
us a number of their diaries and calendars for 1893. 
They are $f the usual excellence and workmanship 
which characterise this firm, and seem specially 
suitable for presents or for private use: their artistic 
finish being specially praiseworthy. From the same 
publishers}we have received specimens of their Christ- 
mas cards, which are particularly tasteful both from 
a literary andanartistic point of view. LETTS's diaries 
for the New Year, of which we have also received 
samples, are fully up to the mark these well-known 
publications have already attained. They are replete 
with information specially useful to business men, 
and for practical purposes are superior to any other 
diaries of the same class. 


THE new elections for the French Academy are 
fixed for February. Here is the official list of the 
candidates as it now stands:—ANATOLE FRANCE, 
EMILE ZOLA, FERDINAND FABRE, EUGENE MANNEL, 
HENRI DE BorNIER, PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN, BER- 
THELOT, ROBERT DE VILLE-HERVF, GILBERT-AUGUSTIN 
THIERRY and LEROY-KERANION, 


In the new work on the planet Mars, by M. 
FLAMMARION, we have the first complete summary 
and discussion of all the observations that have been 
made since the time of Fontana, the Neapolitan 
astronomer, who was the first to record a spot on 
this planet's surface. In this volume of no less than 
600 pages (one would have thought it nearly im- 
possible to write such a large work dealing with a 
single planet) M. FLAMMARION treats his subject 
with all the elegance and tact which is always 
associated with his writings. From the year 1636 
to the present time he discusses the observations 
made in this interval, arranging them in chronologi- 
cal order. To state briefly the conclusions, we may 
say that modern observations corroborate the state- 
ment made by Sik WILLIAM HERSCHEL in December, 
1783, which was that “its inhabitants probably enjoy 
a situation in many respects similar to ours.” 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the Hon. W. H. Cross, Conservative 
M.P. for West Derby ; Sir J. BERNARD BurRKg, C.B., 
LL.D., Ulster-King-of-Arms and editor of “ Burke's 
Peerage”; the Hon. Sir ADAMS G. ARCHIBALD, a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia; M. JoHN LEMOINNE, of the Journal des Débats, 
a Life Senator, and one of the very few Franchmen 
who have attained to an understanding of English 
politics; M. ALEXANDRE ALBERT, member :«f the 
French Provisional Government in 1848; Dr. 'l'HEO- 
DORE HAWKSLEY, a well-known medical man’ and 
philanthropist, and one of the founders of the 
Charity Organisation Society; Dr. J. H. AVELING, 
a specialist in gynecology and skilful operator; Mr. 
H. P. Gi_tpey, founder of the well-known firm of 
wine-merchants; and Mr. WILLIE BECKWITH, the 
well-known professional swimmer. 








THE SOUL OF A POACHER'S DOG. 


- — 


“ N°: I'll tell ye what it is, John, I really believe 
ui dogs hev souls.” 

This was Billy-wid-een’s conviction, and he was a 
man of wide experience amongst dogs, horses, mice, 
or men. To boot, a converted gipsy, who could 
make Lunn’s Meeting House groan, wail, and shudder 
over a recital of his sinful career and loiterings 
round the very door-posts of hell. Like most 
“ Meetin’ Hoos” theologians, he was partial to 
sketching the horrors of Old Nick’s Ash Pit, and 
with a few vigorous strokes could fever the imagina- 
tion into fascinated attention. This accomplished, 
he would, with cruel deliberation, garnish his picture 
of the dominion of sin by one black terrifying dash 
after another, until the spiritual torment of his 
audience had crept up, to high-water mark and 
begun trickling over the tear dams of the more 
emotional, to the tune of real battle-field groans. He 
would then suddenly drop his voice to a wheedling 
whisper and tell what a dizzying experience it was 
for a Godless, moralless gipsy to be redeemed, saved, 
“yea, clicked like a burnin’ bannock off the divel’s 
varra baxtin.” 

A hundred lusty fists would then come down 
with a reverberating bang on the seats before the 
kneeling worshippers, and a hundred lion voices 
shout to exhaustion, “ The Lord be praised. 
be unto His name, Amen! Oh God, save souls this 
varra neet, Amen! Amen!” with a fervour begotten 
only of sincere believing. 

The women would sob in truly babe-bereft 
fashion, yet declare they had had a real hearty 
time of it because Billy-wid-een bad spoken “ his 
experience at t’ Love Feast.” Be this as it may, 
Billy had the trick of creating such a conscience- 
waking atmosphere wherever he spoke that even 
hardened sinners began to feel limp about the knees, 
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at the milestones which dot the road leading to that 
land eternal from whence the traveller returneth 
not, and rueing availeth less than nought. 

“ But why thinks’t thou dogs have souls, Billy ?” 

“ Because they dream dreams, John—dreams that 
set their tails a-waggin’ with delight, and give forth 
the full-moothed music of the chase, grool and 
bristle their hair in anger, or whinge and croodle 
with a fear and distress akin to that of a man 
wrestlin’ with a dirty-complexioned night-meer. 

“They share oor joys and oor sorrows, they are 
eapable of a great deal of love and varra bitter hate, 
gratitood, and revenge, ken a vast deal of good 
from evil, yet no woman's barn among us under- 
stands the mystery of their affection and unchange- 
ableness. God trusted man with a terrible lump of 
poor, and in the main he’s turned it to good acoont. 
Tak dogs for sample. He's not only tamed and 
domesticated 'em, but actually humanitysed ’em so 
that you can shrewdly guess the character of the 
maister by the behaver of his dog. 

“Noo, I'll tell ye as mickle of the history of a 
lurcher as I can mind on. 

“Isaac Nichol was a gipsy lad belongin’ to my 
tribe. He was also a poacher, well varsed in the 
pranks of nature and her folks. He had a varra 
clever bitch named Myr. She was under the average 
size, broken haired, strong limbed, keen of snoot, 
quick of lug and ee, and fleet of foot—a bitch of 
many breeds, crossed and recrossed to produce iron 
will, endurance of frame, pluck, sense, silence, and 
aboon all a good appetite for work. Isaac loved her 
with the devotion a fond husband lavishes on a 
bonny wife. She delighted in it, poor thing, and 
showed all the affection of her dog soul through a 
pair of great broon ‘telligent een, that stared up 
sweetly and confidently at him the while she licked 
his hand and wagged her tail. What a pity dogs 
are dumb and cannot go beyond a whinge, the 
waggin’ of a tail or the lickin’ of a hand. Such 
signs stop leagues short of a proper expression of 
the sense and affection that’s in em, poor things. 

“There was a day of evil bap in Isaac's calendar. 
Myr ‘set’ a rabbit among the loose stones of a mine 
hillock, and the poacher began to work doon after 
it, pilin’ the lumps of blasted rock up to reet and 
left in two high unreglar walls. He had been expen- 
sive of his strength, for it had cost him much labour 
before he came within seet of his prize. By lyin’ 
doon flat on his belly and stretchin’ forth his reet 
hand he had managed to grab the rabbit's rump. 
May be the effort caused him to stretch oot one of 
his legs until his boot heel touched the piled-up 
stones. Anyway, the whole bag-o’-tricks had given 
way, and slithered doon upon him like the pillars of 
the temple upon blind Samson. 

“Myr, always sharp in the uptak, had read her 
maister’s terrible fix at a glint, and, judgin’ from the 
long, white lines on the limestones, had vainly tried 
to scrat him oot. Failure sent her off ina hurry to 
my hoos on wheels, and she waked me in the tail end 
of the neet by rattlin’ the sneck of my door. I let 
her in and gota leet. She was in sad plight—wet, 
dirty, and lathered to her lugs. She whinged and 
moaned, and ran in and oot of my van like a bitch 
bewailin’ the droonin’ of her last whelp. There was 
such distress and pain in ivery line of her coonten- 
ance that it was hard to think of her as owt buta 
human body. 

“She kept rushin’.off doon Bluidy Loanin every 
minute and then comin’ back with a strange, sad 
whinge, pawed at my legs. I saw there was some- 
thing wrong, and, rousin’ two or three of my kins- 
folk, we followed her as fast as we could stumble in 
the direction of Beldy Hill. We were too late; 
Isaac had been crushed flat as scrip. His reet 
hand was still graspin’ the loins of the rabbit in 
death's last hungry grip. His awful clutch had 
killed it, and we could hardly part’em. Yes, he was 
dead as mutton, John, and when a man’s come by 
that sort of luck withoot help, ’cept from his own 
indiscretion, small’s the use and big’s the bother of 





blabbin’ and a Crooner’s quest, so we buried him 
handy, and just burnt a few tussocks of ling on his 
grave, and no man in that parish, savin’ oorselves, 
kent of the wronghap. 

“As soon as the ling had burnt itself oot we 
scattered the ashes roond and fettled for departin’ 
from the place where oor unlucky brother was to 
tak his last long sleep, but not so Myr, she began to 
whinge and scrat on the top of the newly-filled 
grave, then to run roond and roond, lie doon with a 
groan and a long sigh, then get up again as if a 
sudden thought had hit her, begin to scrat, dig, and 
sniff with great earnestness. She grooled and tore 
the ling stalks and roots up with her teeth in furious 
fashion, stoppin’ noo and again to look roond on us 
with a pitiful heartbroken stare, that seemed to say, 
‘Cruel men, you have taken my maister oot of one 
prison hoos to put him into another, but I'll deliver 
him from his bondage and we'll roam the hills again 
togither in spite of ye.’ 

“ We tried to ‘tice her away, but to small purpose; 
she would not stir an inch, and showed her white 
teeth in dangerous threat when I attempted to drag 
her off. We had placed some biggish flat stones 
over Isaac’s body, so we knew she could not reach 
him, and left her. 

“In a fortneet’s time we passed through the 
country where oor young kinsman was lyin’ buried, 
and as we camped for a neet at Satron I walked 
over to Beldy Hill to see what had become of faith- 
ful little Myr. It was dusk when I got there. 
Surprise and admiration filled me. There was the 
brave animal lyin’ piteously huddled up in the hole 
she had vainly dug in effort to reach her dead 
maister below. She looked up at me, grooled fiercely, 
and bared her fangs in threat, then bethinkin’ herself 
kent me, unpuckered her lips and began to wag her 
tail feebly. After twice tryin’ to rise and crawl 
forth to give me welcome she fell back with a heart- 
fetched sigh and shivered all over. Poor little 
bitch! she was worn to a skeleton! Her een were 
dim and sunken, her nose dry and covered with a 
cracked crust of earth, her coat unlicked and 
standin’ so rebellious straight you could see her 
bloodless skin beneath. 

“This sad plight, brought aboot and endured 
cheerfully for the love of a dead maister, touched 
the heart even of a cruel, sin-pickled heathen like 
myself. I could not stand the cast of those unhappy 
beseechin’ een on me—they were too full of meek 
misery and dumb appeal. I, who had thrashed men 
blind, stiff, and silly, felt what I had never felt afore 
—a pang of pity and reproach. I folded the faithful 
animal tenderly in my sleeved waistcoat and slung 
her over my shoulder, where she remained without 
struggle or yelp of protest until I unbundled her on 
the softest part of my own bed. 

“As the days went by Myr got stronger, but 
moped aboot and showed but little sign of concern 
in what went on aroond for a great while, such was 
the clood of grief that overshadowed her dog soul. 
In course of time, hooiver, she began to quicken up 
a bit and step proodly into my van at peep of day 
with a leveret or a rabbit in her mooth. 

“The moorgam were donning their winter 
stockin’s in the fall of 1862 when an accident be- 
fell which laid me low for many a weary neet and 
day. I was knocked doon and run over at a hoss 
fair, and my spine mauled that bad I had to lie sick 
and aweary at Lunns all winter. My kith—never 
a tender lot—soon left me quite alone and journeyed 
for the green commons and sheltered lanes of the 
Sooth. But Myr didn’t; she remained my sole 
companion and friend, savin’ the kind folks that 
looked after me and oot of their charity gave me to 
eat and drink. Poor Myr! she would sit by my bed 
for the hoor together, and as I talked to her she 
would dust the floor with a pleased wag of her tail, 
move her fore feet uneasily, give a low lovin’ whinge, 
and jump up to lick my pale, tired face all over with 
so much affectionate tenderness that I would burst 
into tears and hug her roond the neck. 
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“There came along one day as you ken, John, 
a woman body revivalist, who could just fling 
the doors of heaven and hell wide open and let 
you see reet inside. A poor blind sinner could 
have the scum of indifference wiped oot of his een 
and witness hell blazin’ away like a vast smeltin’ 
furnace ; have the wool of worldliness deftly 
piked oot of his lug and the terrifyin’ music of 
the damned gaspin’ oot their vain regrets let in. Ay, 
you could feel the very sook of the draught that 
sweeps across this wicked world ever in search of 
men’s souls wherewith to feed the tumult of hell. 
On the other hand, she could let a man see all the 
glories of heaven, its streets of shinin’ gold, glitterin’ 
croons, breet leets, the great white throne, hear the 
sweet halliluyahs of the happy saved, and mak’ him 
feel what a grand corner it would be to skid his 
wheels in for eternity. And all this of free choice 
and without price or the stirrin’ of a hair on his 
noddle. I saw and heard it all plain, and was 
converted, John, to the joy of every Methody in 
Rowandale. This was a bold step for me to tak. 
It meant a lot—the scorn of men, the jeers of 
women, ay, the hatred of race, blood, and kindred 
levelled dead at me, but all this I made up my mind 
to endure with a leet heart. What I could not face 
was—it meant parting with the only thing on earth 
I loved or that loved me: my Myr. It was a 
fearsome wrench for a man to face. The dear little 
bitch had chained herself right doon in my heart 
and was lyin’ there snug and easy, yet the brethren 
told me plain she would most assuredly keep my 
soul oot of heaven if I didn’t droon her. 

“Fear and persuasion at last whipped me into a 
sad decision, and I made up my mind to kill her. 
Oh, the sorrow of it! I commenced by droonin’ my 
little bitch in imagination, thinkin’ to harden my 
heart and steel my nerve. Early one mornin’ I led 
poor Myr to the side of that black, evil-lookin’ dub, 
Lang Wath, and began to tie a big limestone to her 
neck and prepare for execution. But it’s hard for 
a man to find himself aboot to tak, in cold blood, 
the life of a thing he has long loved and loves still 
more than all beside. 

“The bitch seemed to read my thoughts; her tail 
dropped atween her legs, and she began to tremble. 
Murder was in the air, and she smelt it, and kent 
why I had fetched her to the river's brink. She 
fixed her een on me with a look of intense anxiety, 
licked timidly the hands that were tyin’ the mill- 
stone aboot her neck, and then prodded her snoot, 
in the old familiar way, inside my palms, beggin’ for 
a caress. I began to feel a queer, hollow inwardness : 
my heart started thumpin’ wildly, a cold, wetty 
sensation crept over me, and a plaguey drought took 
hold of my throat. The blood was beatin’ in my 
temples like the throb of a great machine. I stopped 
to take breath and counsel of myself, but heard 
Brother Lang Dode, as fair as the dong of a chapel 
bell, sing oot—* Thoo’s feelin’ t’ sook o’ t’ draught 
that carries all chaff into hell. Droon her, droon 
her, man!’ 

“T put my arms under Myr’s neck and flank, and 
was aboot to hoist her into the black depths of Lang 
Wath, when she gave me such a sad, reproachful 
look, vented a dismal, long-drawn hool, and shook 
with so piteous a tremblin’, that my heart seemed to 
stop beatin’. I felt stabbed: my hands dropped 
useless as clods, and refused to do the _ biddin’ 
of my will. I became dizzy-like and swimmy, 
and my een got a nasty mist in ‘em. I sat 
doon to think, and wait till I felt better and 
steadier aboot the knees; but all the brethren 
in Lunns seemed to be bawlin’ in my lug 
*‘Droon her, droon her, an’ save thy sool from t’ 
torments of hell.’ I looked at my poor little dog, 
and her face answered their clamour for her life. 
That face was as an open book to me, and in it I 
read: ‘Thou whom I have loved, trusted, and 
laboured for ungrudgingly, could’st thou, would’st 
thou, be so ungrateful as to forget the past and blot 
it oot by treacherous murder? Art thou so cowardly 








and weak that thou darest not face and do battle 
with the future and its temptations, trustin’ in thy 
newly-gained poor and strength, withoot my in- 
nocent blood on thy head? Remember that I, too, 
am a God-made creature, whose odd crime has been 
the carryin’ oot of His behests, mainly for the 
pleasure and profit of arbitrary, thankless man. 
Take not the life of even a dog leetly, but think of 
the awful responsibility of endin’ what thou never 
couldst give, and what every breathin’ thing ’cept 
man prizes aboon mention. Life is a solemn mystery 
that even a savage ought to respect and approach 
deftly. To end the smallest livin’ thinkin’ thing is 
an undertakin’ of weight and consequence only to 
be unheeded by the foolish and heartless.’ 

“T could not stir another finger against her, but 
whipped oot my knife and like leetnin’ cut the rope 
from her neck, and we walked into Lunns togither. 

“She kent what I was goin’ to droon her for, 
John, I'm certain, because I solemnly swear she 
never brought me fur or feather after. 

“ Her dog soul kent good from evil.” 


R. KEARTON, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

Srr,—I trast you will allow me space for a few words with 
regard to your paragraph in to-day’s issus upon a professorial 
university. The writer of that paragraph tells us that such 
a university is “a place for producing highly specialised re- 
searchers, some of whom take degrees.” ‘That “the teachers 
may be men of the very first rank, but they do not teach, except 
perhaps in some branches of natural sciedce, and in the Semindr. 
They lecture: and the students go, but do not necessarily listen.” 
Now, sir, the experience of that writer must be very different 
from mine. At Cambridge (which is not a “ professorial uni- 
versity”) in my time the students did go to lecture, being in 
fact forced by the paternal authority of tutor or dean. Under 
compulsion I attended theological and mathematical lectures ; 
the teachers were not “of the very first rauk,’ and none of 
us listened. What I learnt at Cambridge I learnt from my 
private tutor and from one or two professors whose lectures 
were optional, and who formed the nearest approach to a pro- 
fessorial university. Everybody who went to those. lectures did 
listen. Passing to Germany, as the land where the professorial 
university is the only one extant, I can assert that not only in 
natural science, but in philosophy and law, the teachers “ of the 
very first rank ” did teach, and every student who went, went to 
listen. If he did not want to listen, then he was quite at liberty 
to stay away. Kuno Fischer, in Heidelberg, in my time 
attracted more than a hundred students, and you could at times 
have heard a pin fall in his lecture-room. In Berlin, Bruns 
on the origins of Roman law—a course of little service for 
examination purposes—attracted his seventy men, and each 
one listened. My somewhat erratic tastes carried me into 
a good many lecture-rooms beyond the mathematical—history, 
political economy, philosophy-—everywhere I saw the same thing, 
teachers “of the very first rank’’ and audiences of thirty to a 
hundred and more, who had come bent on listening. That the 
system produced “highly specialised researchers ” I am quite 
ready to admit, but it achieved a great deal more. It gave a 
sound, intellectual training to men who afterwards went out into 
the world as lawyers, civil servants, journalists, and teachers of 
all grades. Your paragraph writer seems to me further to for- 
got the splendid popular teaching undertaken by these “specialised 
researchers” of the professorial university. Let him look at 
the great “Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher 
Vortriige” started by Virchow and Von Holtzendorf, two 
most specialised of researchers and professorial of professors ; 
or at Von Helmholtz’s ** Popular Lectures;” or, to cite a more 
concrete example, the popular lectures of Du Bois Reymond on 
“ Darwinianism,” which, in my Berlin days, attracted an andience 
of something like four hundred. The true characteristic of a 
great popular lecture is not to be found in the discourse of a 
young man fresh from the university repeating knowledge 
created by others and searcely yet digested by himself. It can 
only be found in the words of a teacher placing before his 
audience either what he has himself discovered, or what in the 
work of others his own specialised research enables him to 
appreciate at its true value. : 

Lastly, your paragraph hints that the British Philistine, who 
will have to find the money for such a professorial university, 
will never be persuaded that it is worth while. Here, it seems 
to me, that you have touched a far wider probiem than that of 
a teaching university, and one where, I venture to think, Sir, 
your writer's judgment is completely at fault. The professorial 
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university, he tells us, is not democratic. Therein, I believe, he 
utterly misjudges the democracy. The democracy dislikes com- 
promise; it can appreciate an ideal, and it will give its whole 
support to a clear policy which proceeds from some well-defined 
principle. It wasthe non-recognition of these facts which led in 
my opinion to the failure of the Liberal party at the last 
General Election. That party forgot that the democracy hates 
compromises and is carcied away by an ideal. My own ex- 
perience is that knowledge is appreciated for its own sake by a 
few scholars and a few working-men; the bulk of the middle 
elasses look upon it solely as a means of getting on in life. 
The middle class, looking with awe on persons “of influence 
and position ”’—too often nonentities. who misdirect educational 
effort—is ready for compromise and for the third-rate. The 
democracy has no awe, and will not be jockeyed out of its ideal 
for ever and a day by “ workable compromises.” The modern 
state depends largely on science and culture; the wheels of 
its machinery cannot tarn without the assistance of “ highly 
specialised researchers’ and accurate scholars. Because a few 
enthusiasts choose to term popular lecturing the work of a 
“ democratic university,” it does not in the least follow that that 
is the view of the leaders of the democracy, of the men whom the 
democracy trusts. These leaders appreciate the value of popular 
teaching, but 1 believe they kaow the importance of teaching the 
teacher, of procuring for the State that body a * highly 
specialised researchers ” whom your paragraph-writer thinks the 
British Philistine will not pay for. I don’t believe he will, but 
I believe the democracy will. Compromise is not of the 
democracy, and idea!s cvn be appreciated by the democracy. If 
I did not hold fast to this, I should, indeed, distrust the future. 
—I am, Sir, ete., KARL PEARSON. 
December 10, 1892. 


But what became of the students who stayed away from the 
Professorial lectures ? Surely a University which neglects its 
weakest members does not fulfil the Socialist ideal of demo- 
eracy ? Moreover, excellent popular lectares might be given at 
a Federal University, and are given at the Royal Institution. 
Granting, again, simply for the sake of argument, Professor 
Pearson's contention as to the views of the English democracy, 
will he wait for his Professorial University until he gets a 
grant from the London County Council—which will not 
have enough for its immediate needs until it has secured 
the taxation of ground values ?—Ep. 


THE FEELING ABOUT ENGLISH POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS IN GERMANY. 


Srr,—We are often being told that Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal programme find no sympathy out of England. How 
untrue this is has been proved over and over again, but the latest 
proof of it comes from Germany. The last volume of the great 
Lehrbuch der politis hen Ockonomie, edited by Prof. Wagner, 
of Berlin, certainly one of the greatest living economists, is on 
Agrarwesn, and deals with the agricultural problems of modern 
civilisation; it freely expresses opinions on English affairs, 
which will rejoice and encourage every Liberal. Here are a few 
quotations :— 

** It is to the lasting eredit of the English Premier Gladstone, 
in whose steps the Conservative Government of Lord Salisbary 
has had to follow, that he introduced that most important legisla- 
tion, the Irish Land Act (p. 193)... . . Gladstone may well feel 
the pride and satisfaction of a statesman at the boldness and 
greatness of this law (p. 200). . . . It is perhaps not too much to 
say that this English policy of the Irish Land Act, which has 
greatly diminished the political and social power of the [rish 
aristocracy, may lead on to a revolution of universal magnitade, 
which will soon be felt in the ehiéf States of the Continent” 
p- 5 s . 

This remarkable work devotes just a quarter of its bulk (150 
out of 600 pages) to the economic and social position of the 
agricultural labourer. What a contrast to former standard works 
on agricultural economies! In Roscher’s famous work there are 
60 pages out of 660, an eleventh part only, devoted to the same 
subject! This portion of the book ought to be studied by our 
politicians who want to raise the position of the rural labourer. 
The absolute necessity of land-law reform in Eagland; the evils 
of English and Scotch latifundia; the economic causes, which 
are often political, of agricultural depression—these are the 
themes treated of in a way that will show to Eaglish Liberal 
politicians that their programme has the support of the historical 
school of German economists. L:t one quotation illustrate this. 
Speaking of the need of restoring population to the country 
districts, there are two ways in which legislation may proceed, 
“either the great landlords may be compulsorily expropriated in 
order to make new settlements on the land, or legislation may 
open ways which will make it possib!e bat not compulsory to 
create new settlements on the land . . . the former method will 
only be necessary in countries where the ownership of the 
agricultural land is so apportioned as to cause gross economic 
evils, and in consequence is dangerous to the public welfare, as 
in Great Britain ” |p. 527).—Yours truly, 


December 6th, 1592. JOSEPH KINa. 





THE SONG OF LABOUR. 
A LIGHT, a glimmer outlines the crest of the mountain walls, 
41 Starlike it broadens and brightens, and day oer the valley 
falls ; 
It waketh the prince to praise, and it waketh the fool to mirth, 
And it waketh a man to his toil and his place on the ordered earth. 


There are uplands cloudlet-shadowed and mountains thunder- 


browed, 
There are wastes of wood untravelled, and leagues of land un- 
ploughed, 


Swamp-worlds heavy with poison, mist-worlds grey and chill, 

And I go, a clearer and builder, the voice of the human will. 

God has struck all into chaos, princes and priests down-hurled, 

But He leaves the place of the toiler, the old estate of the world. 

In a season of doubt and of wrangle, in the thick of a world’s 
uproar, 

With the new life dark in wrest!e, with the ghost of a life that 
is o'er, 

When the old Priest fades to a phantom, when the old King nods 
on his throne, 

The old, old hand of Labour is mighty and holdeth its own. 

Other leaders may rest upon words, wax proud, and neglect the 
hours, 

But our work is real, and standeth, in leaf and in fruit and in 
flowers, 

In roofs and farms and fences, in draining of mere and of fen, 

In the endless going and coming in the homes of the children of 
men. 

Through the blaze of the regal ages, through the wrack of the 
feudal strife, 

We toiled unseen for ever at the roots of the racial life. 

The earth brought forth in abundance at the stroke of the hind 
and the churl, 

Till his roof was fired by the chieftain, his fields trodden down 
by the earl. 

Stand to it silently, brothers, and watch for the hour aad the day, 

We have tramped and toiled for the idle, we have sorrowed and 
starved for the gay ; 

We have hewn out the road for the passers through thicket and 
mountain high— 

Stand to it bravely, brothers, for the day and the hour are nigh. 

Sorry and weary it is, our terrible army of toil — 

With swart limbs bent to the tool, and dark brows turned to the 
soil, 

We look not to heaven, nor pray ; we see not the stars overhead, 

But we stamp our stern evangel on the face of the earth we tread. 

Sorry and weary it is, our army of labour and pain— 

Its words are vague and frantic, its hopes are dark and vain ; 

Yet langh not aloud, ye mighty, nor triumph, nor pass ye on, 

For the High God heareth for ever the voice of the work we 
have done ; 

He knows who have striven with Nature, and claimed and con- 
quered the earth, 

He knows who have stood to a manhood where work is the title 


of worth, 
He knows who are feeding the nations, are working at eve and at 
morn, 


And He knows who have sneered and been idle, and struck them, 
and laughed them to scorn. 

The poet may look into Nature for mirrors of passion and pain, 

For the breadth of an isolation, the nurse of a black disdain ; 

The painter may look into Nature for shaping of sky and of land, 

For blending of glorious hues and visions of fairyland ; 

But we who are dwelling with her ean bend to her breast and hear 

The roar of the endless purpose that grappleth sphere to sphere. 

Therefore I go at the dawn to my work with a mighty mirth, 

For the law of the earth is labour, and man is the dust of the 
earth. G. K. CHESTERTON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Seeaker Orricr, 
Friday, December 16th, 1892. 
HE Church of England counts among her bishops 
many men of taste and learning. If one of 
them should chance upon this causeric, I would beg 
him to take up his copy of “ Hymns Ancient and 
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Modern” and study the hymns there selected as 
proper for Christmas. 





The compilers—who found twenty-six hymns for 
the Passion, twenty for Easter, and fourteen for 
Whitsuntide—have given ten only to Christmas. 
Of these, two (“ Christians, awake, salute the happy 
morn” and “ When shepherds watched their flocks 
by night”) would adorn any collection; use and 
long affection have consecrated two others—“ Hark, 
the herald-angels” and the limping translation of 
“ Adeste Fideles”; the fifth is a doleful “ Litany of 
the Incarnate Word,” a song of grief for a season of 
pure joy ; and about the remaining four I suggest to 
the bishop there cannot be two opinions. The 
tongue of the balance will not oscillate, for instance, 
over such a stanza as this :— 


“ Of the Father's love begotten 
Ere the worlds began to be, 
He is Alpha and Omega, 


scanned Oméga, of course— 


He the source, the ending H: 
Of the things that ave, that have been, 

And that future years shall see, 

Evermore and evermore.” 
Or this— 
“ From His bright chamber, virtue’s holy shrine, 

The royal Bridegroom cometh to the day ; 

Of twofold substance, human and Divine, 
As giant swift, rejoicing on his way.” 


The first is mere uneducated glibness ; the author of 
the second has tried to re-set a piece of delicate 
prose and has crushed it with his heavy fingers. 





This is no place in which to discuss the general 
quality of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” For reasons 
which the lay intelligence but darkly comprehends, 
that book has conciliated the goodwill of our leading 
divines, has expelled its rivals from our congrega- 
tions, and reigns, in such authority as clerical favour 
can bestow, beside our Public Liturgy. I suggest, 
however, that the poverty and ugliness of its 
Christmas songs do discredit to the compilers and to 
the clergy at large. The British Hymnal as a whole 
may be a poor thing, its sentiment too often shoddy, 
and its language by turns mean and affected. But 
none can deny that the genius of our race has found 
full and felicitous inspiration in the feast of Christ- 
mas, and has [poured forth, often from the mouths 
of obscure and forgotten men, carol upon carol of 
extraordinary beauty. You must go even to the 
ballad literature of Scotland to match these ballads 
for raciness and spontaneity, for artless fervour, 
for direct and homely grace, and lastly for very 
quantity of good song. The field of choice was wide 
and rich, and the sorry sheaf gleaned by the com- 
pilers must condemn either their information or 
their taste. 





For I urge that gentlemen who believe “He is 
Alpha and Oméga, ete.,” to be tunable and a thing 
of beauty decently to be sung to the glory of God, 
and who in their hearts prefer it to “The first 
Nowell,” or “In Bethlehem, that noble place,” or 
Southwell’s “ Behold a silly, tender Babe,” or Haw- 
ker’s “Welcome that star in Judah's sky,” had better 
be performing other functions in this world than 
compiling a hymn-book. And I urge further that 
the elergy at large share discredit with the com- 
pilers. In most country parishes the clergyman 
stands as the first representative not only of 
religion, but of cultivated taste; in many parishes, 
he is, and has been for centuries, the only represen- 
tative. He found these beautiful carols roughly 
housed in the memories of the country-folk, tradi- 
tional, fleeting, easily lost. And to-day we find that 
he has not only neglected to preserve them, but is 
actively destroying them with “He is Alpha and 


Nor is this all. The quainter carols, which only 
gave up their full meaning when sung by village 
waits on miry roads and beneath a flying moon, are 
meeting with even speedier extinction. The ten- 
dency of the country clergy is notoriously to supplant 
the waits by holding evening services in the parish 
church and singing carols there. And the homely 
familiarity of the old songs, of “ Joseph was an old 
man,” “The First Good Joy,” “The Carnal and the 
Crane,” “I Saw Three Ships "—even of “ Remember, 
O thou Man,” “Mary, mother, meek and mild,” 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen”—has been found 
unbecoming to the sacred building. A little “ author- 
ised ” book is provided. I have seen it. It contains 
a few good carols, among them the incomparable 
“First Nowell”; but almost all the old favourites 
will be sought for in vain. 





Perhaps the best modern anthology of Christmas 
verse is that which Mr. A. H. Bullen made and 
published with Mr. Nimmo in 1886. Mr. Bullen 
has since edited more important works, but none 
pleasanter ; and I know no book that does the heart 
more good at this time of the year. I may be 
mistaken in supposing it out of print, by this time; 
but can do no harm in advising my readers to 
demand it of their booksellers. The volume includes 
not only carols and wassail songs, but a small and 
almost perfect collection of the carmina sacra of 
our best poets on this season. There is Herrick’s 
Christmas carol, with its lovely triplet— 

* We see him come, and know him ours 


Who, with his sunshine and his showers, 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers,”’ 


There is Southwell’s “ Burning Babe,” Jonson's “I 


sing the birth was born to-night,” and Crashaw’s 
Hymn of the Nativity, and Milton’s. 





But greater even than Milton’s gorgeous ode—or 
if not greater, certainly more human—are the stanzas 
by Giles Fletcher which Mr. Bullen has excerpted 
from the poet’s “Christ’s Victory in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death,” first published in 1610. 
I have, at any rate, Milton himself to support my 
preference, who paid them his admiration in the 
sincerest of all possible forms; as may be seen by 
anyone who studies the stanza or two I shall quote 
here :— 

“ Who can forget—never to be forgot— 
The time, that all the world in slumber lies, 
When, like the stars, the singing angels shot 
To earth, and heaven awakéd all his eyes 
To see another sun at midnight rise 
On earth? Was never sight of pareil fame ; 
For God before, man like himself did frame, 
But God himself now like a mortal man became. 


“A Child he was, and had not learnt to speak, 
That with his word the world before did make ; 
His mother’s arms him bore, he was so weak, 
That with one hand the vaults of heaven could shake ; 
See how small room my infant Lord doth take 
Whom all the world is not enough to hold! 
Who of his years, or of his age hath told ? 
Never such age so young, never a child so old. 
. * “ * * * * * . . 
“ The angels carolled loud their song of peace ; 
The cursed oracles were stricken dumb ; 
To see their Shepherd the poor shepherds press ; 
To see their King the kingly sophies come ; 
And them to guide unto his Master’s home 
A star comes dancing up the Orient, 
That springs for joy over the strawy tent, 
Where gold, to make their prince a crown, they all present.” 





If Milton stole the second line of the last stanza, 
he at least set the gem worthily above a gorgeous 
passage of his own. But what shall we say of the 
writer who improves lines four and five of the second 
stanza into this ?— 

“ But, oh, what sight appears 


Within that lowly door! 
A manger, stall and swaddling clothes, 





méga.” 





A Child, and Mother poor! 
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Art thou the Christ? the Son? 
Che Father’s Image bright ? 
And see we Him Whose Arm “} holds 


Earth and the Starry height ?” 


You will find this in “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” 
No. 58. Observe how the “improver” corrects poor, 
coarse Fletcher's “he” and “hand,” and flaunts a 
superior piety in the capital letters of “Him Whose 
Arm.” See what it is to have a soul above our 
Authorised Version! A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


—ft_cee—— 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
Tne History or Eanty Esoutsn Lireratvure: Berne tue History 
or Ene wisn Porrry rrom its BrEGINNINGS TO THE ACCESSION 01 
KinG .Eirrep. By Stopford A. Brooke. London: Macmillan & Co 


TYYWO large volumes about English poetry before 
King Alfred! Seeing that all the extant remains 
of that poetry might be contained in the same space, 
is it not too much? We cannot think so as we read 
Mr. Brooke's eloquent and brilliant pages. Nothing 
that has yet been written about our early literature 
is half so likely to awaken a general interest in it, 
and that is the end and aim of Mr. Brooke's labours. 
It is all very well to say that anybody who wishes 
to know what the beginnings of English song were 
like should forthwith get him a knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon, and that nobody who grudges this price is 
worthy to read or fitted toenjoy. The inquisitive 
will go to the originals with all the more appetite 
after reading Mr. Brooke. But, indeed, this is 
rating his services too low. We ought to add that 
they will return to Mr. Brooke with profit after 
reading the originals. The student of our early 
literature is apt, if he is not hopelessly repelled by 
its uncouth and obscure forms, to entangle himself 
no less unprofitably in subtle questions of date and 
authorship. By treating the fragments of our old 
poetry as literature, setting them in an historical 
framework, and concentrating the lights that they 
throw upon the spirit and the habits of the savage 
sea-rovers for whom the old bards sang, not merely 
will Mr. Brooke attract new readers to the subject, 
but he has achieved a history which all who are 
already familiar with the documents will peruse and 
reperuse with delight. 
Mr. Brooke has produced a History that is itself 
a piece of literature, and yet he has shown every 
respect to the documents. He builds upon: the 
foundations of two or three generations of Anglo- 
Saxon scholars, whose conclusions he has qualified 
himself to sift critically; but he builds architect- 
urally, and does not merely compile, and his 
building stands out clear of the scaffolding employed 
in its erection. He combines enthusiasm and 
eloquence with critical sanity; a vivid historical 
imagination and high literary gifts with the patience 
and acumen of scholarly research. He is proud of 
our old literature: he thinks we should all be 
proud of it and should all know something of it, 
and he sets himself to stir up the apathetic with 
the zeal of a missionary; but he does not claim for 
it as literature a higher value than it deserves. It 
is of high interest as a beginning, as a proof 
that our savage Teutonic ancestors were a singing 
folk, and that they not only sang as they went into 
battle and afterwards over their ale and mead as 
they bragged of their feats of war, but that with all 
their magnificent turn for blood-letting and bone- 
crashing, they had some taste for the gentler virtues, 
a certain respect for wisdom as well as muscle, a 
vein of melancholy, a sense of the beauty and 
grandeur of nature. In the picture that he draws 
of the fierce-hearted, brawny, bony heathens—as re- 
presented by their bards—Mr. Brooke is careful not to 
let any hint of this gentler side escape him, and he 
rebukes M. Taine for seeing nothing in them but the 
passions of untameable wild beasts. He agrees with 
Professor Earle that in the poem of “Beowulf” we 





have “the institution of a prince,” and he finds 
in the heroic ideal other qualities than towering 
strength and courage never to submit nor yield—a 
courteous dignity, a statesmanlike thoughtfulness 
for his people, “a grave and imaginative humavity, 
equally touched with fatalism and tenderness,” a 
mixture of mildness and daring such as later times 
saw in Nelson. But with all this disposition to see 
the gentler and nobler side of the kingly hero, Mr. 
Brooke does not put “ Beowulf” as a poem on a 
level with the Iliad, any more than he puts 
the poems attributed to Cedmon on a level with 
“Paradise Lost.” He is a sympathetic critic, 
but he does not allow his sympathy to run 
out of the hearing of his judgment. Enthusiasm 
fills the sails, but does not hold the helm. “ When 
we think of the whole poem,” he says of “ Beowulf,” 
“as it appeals to us in its unity, and ask ourselves 
what poetic standard it reaches, we must confess 
that it is not one of the great poems of the world.” 
None the less it has a peculiar interest for English- 
men, and a noble vigour that we need not be 
ashamed of. 

“Beowulf” and Credmon necessarily occupy 
a considerable space in any history of our old poetry, 
but it is in the handling of the minor remains that 
Mr. Brooke is seen at his best. As an historian he 
cannot evade questions of date and authorship, but 
he grasps his materials with great boldness so as to 
relegate such questions to a secondary place, button- 
holing the scholar, as it were, and taking him aside 
into footnotes and appendices, where they may have 
it out without disturbing the continuous description 
of old English life and manners and poetic sentiment. 
This is Mr. Brooke’s main business, and he keeps to 
it, however ready and willing to break a lance with 
a rival theorist. The “ Riddles” of the Exeter Book 
may or may not have been written by Cynewulf, 
and this one or the other may have been written by 
him in his youth or in his old age, but at least they 
show us how an Anglo-Saxon poet felt about 
weapons of war, and what kind and degree of sym- 
pathy he had with birds and beasts. Two of the 
best chapters in Mr. Brooke’s volumes are one on 
*“ Armour and War in Poetry,” and another on “ The 
Settlement in Poetry,” and both of them owe their 
interest to his happy illustrative use of the 
“ Riddles.” 

Mr. Brooke delights to produce at every turn 
proofs that these old poets of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whether they wrote in the fifth century or the tenth, 
before they came oversea from the Continent, or 
after they settled in Northumbria or Wessex, were 
of the same kindred with the modern poets of 
England. Particularly he insists upon the kinship 
between the oldest and the most recent English 
poetry of the sea. “ ‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘The 
Fight of the Revenge, ‘The Sailor Boy,’ ‘ Hervé 
Riel, Swinburne’s sea-songs, a hundred ballads, 
taste of the same brine and foam which the winds 
drove in the faces of the men who wrote ‘ Beowulf,’ 
‘The Seafarer, and the ‘Riddles’ which concern 
the sea. Nay, more, the very temper of mind which 
pervades modern poetry of the sea—a mingling of 
melancholy and exaltation—is to be found in English 
poetry before the Conquest, and, strange to say, it is 
not found again, except in scattered ballads, till we 
reach our own century.” And again:— Even the 
modern passion of being alone with nature is not 
unrepresented. The young man in ‘The Seafarer’ 
longs to be away from the joys and noise of men 
upon the far paths of the solitary sea. There is 
nothing so modern in sentiment, nay, in very 
expression, in the whole of English literature till 
we come to Tennyson, as the first part of ‘The Sea- 
farer.. The cry of Tennyson's ‘ Ulysses’ is in it, and 
the cry of his ‘Sailor Boy.’” Mr. Brooke seems to 
suggest that in recent times a stratum of English 
nature is again coming to the surface in poetry 
which has lain buried for centuries under influences 
brought in by the Norman Conquest. It would be 
a nice question to discuss whether this recrudescence 
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is entirely spontaneous, and whether it has not been 
helped by the revival within the last hundred years 
of interest in Anglo-Saxon literature, and in our sea- 
roving forefathers generally. Incidentally Mr. Brooke 
raises many problems connected with the genesis of 
literature. It was, for example, a theory of Matthew 
Arnold's that the melancholy note in our literature 
comes from the Celts. But Mr. Brooke seems to 
find it constantly recurring in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Even the pessimistic sentiment of Matthew Arnold's 
own “ close-lipped patience” was anticipated in the 
“Lament of Deor.” Deor was a poet who had seen 
better days, and he consoles himself by calling to 
mind many famous cases of men and women who 
had suffered great sorrows, and who had no remedy 
but simply to bear them. “ Thaes ofereode: thisses 
swa maeg,” he says, as each instance is recalled: 
“that he overwent,” Mr. Brooke translates the 
refrain, “this also may I.” And in a special chapter 
on the Elegiac Poems, as well as in a good many 
casual passages, Mr. Brooke gives many other ex- 
amples of “the eternal note of sadness.” We are 
not sure, however, that we should not after all refer 
this melancholy to a Celtic source. For in the most 
speculative chapter in his two volumes, where he 
discusses the causes of the efflorescence of poetry in 
Northumbria, he dwells particularly on the fact that 
that part of the country was Christianised by Irish 
missionaries. For about seventy years Irish influence 
was predominant, and “during that time the Irish 
character, the passion, impulsiveness, and tenderness 
of Columba, some at least of the Irish poetry, with 
its elements of colour, romance, invention, and 
charm, penetrated the Northumbrians, and we can 
searcely avoid thinking that this was one of the 
causes which made Northumbria more creative of 
poetry than the rest of England, especially when we 
remember that the Celtic impulse came tothe English 
charged with all the new emotions of Christianity.” 

Mr. Brooke’s volumes will doubtless inspire hun- 
dreds of readers with a thirst to read our old poetry 
in its native Anglo-Saxon. But hundreds more, in 
the meantime, may content themselves with his 
copious translations, and rest assured that they are 
very near to realising the effect of the originals. 
One rather wonders that he should ever have hesi- 
tated, from any consideration but that of difficulty, 
in his choice of a metre. The late Laureate pointed 
the way in his spirited rendering of the “ Ballad of 
Brunanburh.” There is really only one medium in 
which it is possible to reproduce anything like the 
effect of the old verse, namely, the alliterated sec- 
tions in which it is written, and this Mr. Brooke has 
adopted throughout. 


—— oe 


MR. OSCAR BROWNING'S ESSAYS. 


Tue Fitent to Varennrs, AND oTuen Historica Essays. By 
Oscar Browning. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 


THERE is a tendency growing up of recent years to 
accuse authors who collect scattered articles from 
the magazines into a volume of bookmaking. Some 
ardent critics assert that a writer thus contrives 
to get paid twice over—first by the magazine editor, 
and then by the publisher. We find ourselves un- 
able to agree with such strictures. To take the 
volume before us, it is not everyone who keeps upon 
his shelves the bound volumes of the Fortnightly 
Review, the English Historical Review, ov the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Royal Historical Society. And it is 
distinctly inconvenient, even when it is possible 
to obtain access to files of bound magazines, to 
thread the interminable pages of ephemeral articles 
in search of those of real historical value. It is, 
therefore, with gratitude that we welcome the re- 
publication of Mr. Browning’s scattered essays. 

Mr. Oscar Browning is well known to be the 
most diligent student of our unprinted records on 
the period of the latter years of the last century. 
A diligent study of records is the best method 
of obtaining a true insight into history—indeed, it 








is the only method which can make an historian of 
the standard demanded by modern historical re- 
search. Mr. Browning won his spurs as a real his- 
torical student by his excellent editions of the 
despatches of Lord Gower and of Lord Whitworth, 
and of the political diary of the Duke of Leeds. In 
addition to these solid works, he has published many 
short essays of the same type which are united in 
the volume under review. The gratitude of every- 
one who takes an interest in the fascinating period 
which may be loosely termed the era of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon is due to Mr. Browning 
for his labours—the more so since the Government, 
although expending many thousands of pounds in 
its admirable publications of the Rolls Series and of 
the Calendars of State Papers, illustrating earlier 
English history, has hitherto refused to assist 
historical students of the later period. Far other- 
wise is it in France, where the period of the Revolu- 
tion is receiving the most careful attention, as is 
evidenced by M. Aulard’s edition of the register of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and by the recently- 
published first volume of the great Carnot’s corre- 
spondence, edited by M. Charavay. 

The greater part of Mr. Browning's essays contain 
solid historical material, but the most interesting of 
his essays are the two in which he describes the 
flight to Varennes, and exposes the inaccuracies of 
Carlyle’s celebrated description of that dramatic 
episode. It is nothing new to be told that Carlyle 
was not an historian in the true meaning of the 
word. His glory was rather that of a poet. He 
was lacking in the most important essentials for the 
writing of history. He had no grasp of historical 
perspective, else he would not have wasted one-third 
of his “French Revolution” in describing the reign of 
Louis XV., or have attempted to sum up I’rederick 
the Great's formation of Prussia in a twentieth part 
of the work he devoted to Frederick's life. In spite of 
his violent declarations to the contrary, Carlyle had 
not the reverence for historical truth which he pro- 
fessed, or he would not have been so ready to accept 
statements which agreed with his preconceived ideas 
without sifting them. He was further incapacitated 
by his nature from discriminating between and 
rightly appreciating documents. His being taken 
in by the forgeries known as the Squire papers is 
the most flagrant instance of his constitutional 
incapacity to weigh his materials; but countless 
other examples could be given of the same 
inability to discern the comparative authority of 
documents, the same readiness to accept as true 
notions or facts which tallied with his ideas of the 
picturesque. Carlyle was also denied the power of 
appreciating the importance of detail. It is in this 
respect that Mr. Browning has done a real service in 
reprinting his essays on the flight to Varennes. 
No passage in the great prose epic which Englishmen 
still persist in regarding as history is more character- 
istic of Carlyle’s power and his methods than the 
famous fourth book, which professes to describe the 
attempt of Louis XVI. and his family to escape from 
Paris in June, 1791. Its dramatic power has im- 
pressed thousands of readers, and will probably 
impress thousands more in the future. But, un- 
fortunately, it is not history: that is, it does not 
give a true account of the facts. Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, not inspired with a desire to find defects but 
simply to test Carlyle’s account, has applied a most 
thorough and searching scrutiny to this celebrated 
passage, and the result of his researches shows that 
Carlyle went wrong wherever he possibly could. 
Those who wish to understand the nature of re- 
spectful but absolutely destructive historical criti- 
cism, cannot do better than read Mr. Browning’s 
essay. The method of the great prose poet is laid 
bare, and it is proved up to the hilt that the wealth 
of detail which he expended on his description of 
one of the most dramatic events in history is wholly 
inaccurate. Surely it is time that the false notion 
that Carlyle was an historian should be allowed to 
dieaway. Totake his “ French Revolution” alone, it 
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may be granted that it is one of the most inspiring 
books ever published in the English language. But 
it is as an inspiring book, one that awakens interest 
and arouses enthusiasm, that it should be regarded ; 
it should not be reckoned a history in the true 
meaning of the word, and its function ought to be 
to direct others to investigate the history of the 
French Revolution ; it is a prose poem, as gigantic in 
its way as a tragedy of Aischylus, not a true account 
of the events as they occurred. 

But, although his exposure of Carlyle is the most 
interesting feature of Mr. Browning's volume of 
essays, it is surpassed in importance by his other 
historical studies. There is probably no one living 
who has made such a thorough investigation into 
the character and policy of the younger Pitt. Mr. 
Browning's essay on the actual causes of the out- 
break of war between France and England, which 
was originally published in the Fortnightly Review, 
has long been recognised as an authority of the first 
importance, and it has had the honour of being cited 
as an authority by the distinguished French his- 
torian, M. Albert Sorel, in his“ Europe et la Révolution 
Francaise.” The essays on Hugh Elliot, the English 
diplomatist, are not so well known, and it is not too 
much to say that they are indispensable to any 
historian of the future. Hugh Elliot was a remark- 
able man, and Lady Minto’s volume on his life and 
career was by no means exhaustive. Mr. Browning 
treats two of the most interesting episodes in Elliot's 
career—his missions to Berlin and to Naples—from 
original authorities, and the light he has thrown 
upon disputed points is most welcome. The last 
historical essay in the volume was seemingly sug- 
gested by the interest that had been aroused in Mr. 
Browning's mind, after his study of Hugh Elliot at 
Naples, in the character and policy of that most 
remarkable of Marie Antoinette’s sisters, Queen 
Caroline of Naples. For his essay on Queen Caroline's 
policy in Sicily, where the Neapolitan monarchy had 
to subsist by the help of a British army, Mr. Browning 
had the advantage of using the letters addressed by 
Queen Caroline to Mr. Robert Fagan, the Consul- 
General in Sicily, and grandfather of Mr. Louis Fagan, 
of the British Museum. With the help of these 
letters a striking picture is given of the English 
occupation of Sicily. Attention has been so entirely 
concentrated on the history of the Peninsular War 
that the proceedings of the English in Sicily have 
hitherto been generally neglected. Sir Henry Bun- 
bury alone has written on the military side of the 
occupation ; it has been reserved for Mr. Browning to 
investigate the diplomatic and administrative pro- 
ceedings. We only wish that he had devoted 
a volume instead of an essay to this subject. 
Bentinck’s Sicilian constitution and his attitude 
alike to the Neapolitan Royal Family and to the 
Sicilian people is of the greatest interest. It is 
unique in its way; Wellington contented himself 
with fighting and did not try to introduce representa- 
tive institutions into Spain or Portugal; the only 
parallel attempt was that made by Lord Minto in 
1794 in Corsica. 1¢ is difficult, if not impossible, to 
adequately criticise a volume of disconnected essays. 
It is not fair to select one or two for special praise 
or blame; and to criticise every one in a limited 
space would result in making a catalogue raisonn¢ 
instead of a review. But some idea has possibly 
been given of the varied interest of Mr. Browning’s 
volume. 

It is not pleasant, after dealing out words of high 
commendation, to be obliged to conclude with a 
complaint. Why has not Mr. Browning given us an 
index? A volume of essays such as the one under 
review needs an index far more than a connected 
history. It is most exasperating not to be able to 
find out where some particular fact or view is stated, 
through having forgotten the particular essay in 
which it occurs. It is a great waste of time whe. 
an historical student has to make his own index; and 
it would have been thought that Mr. Browning, as 
a student himself, would have thought for his 





fellows. However, this defect can easily be remedied 
in a second edition, which we believe and expect 
will soon be called for. A few misprints of proper 
names might then also be corrected, such as the 
repeated misspelling of Lord Strafford for Lord 
Stafford, which might induce the scoffer with a little 
genealogical knowledge to declare that Mr. Browning 
Was unaware that Pitt’s colleague in the Cabinet 
was the Marquis of Stafford, and not the Earl of 
Strafford. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT CITIES. 


Tue Carirats or THe Wortp. Edited by Nancy Bell and H. D. Traill. 
Two vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more sumptuous 
gift-book than that which has just been published in 
London by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
and in Paris by Messrs. Hachette, describing and 
illustrating the capitals of the world. Paper, print, 
binding, and illustrations are all superb, and do 
credit to the combined enterprise which has pro- 
duced them. As one turns over the leaves of these 
magnificent volumes it is to meet with hundreds of 
scenes which bring back to the mind old days of 
travel, and recall some of the fairest cities of the 
world. And though in this, as in most works of the 
kind, the greatest interest is necessarily felt by the 
man to whom it appeals on the strength of his per- 
sonal experiences, even the untravelled reader must 
derive from it not only pleasure but real instruction. 
The illustrations, for the most part, are distinguished 
by a photographic minuteness and fidelity of detail ; 
but they are works of art, not photographs, and 
they convey, in consequence, not merely the details 
but the spirit and general effect of the scenes they 
represent. No one man, hardly even the much- 
travelled Mr. Sala, is competent to write on all the 
cities of the world, but the editors of these volumes 
have not made the mistake of placing the literary 
portion of their task in the hands of one writer. 
Some of the best-known writers and travellers of 
France have been pressed into their service, and the 
result is a series of monographs which might be read 
with pleasure and profit even apart from the illus- 
trations. 

It is difficult, when turning over the pages of this 
book, to refrain from those comparisons which Mrs. 
Malaprop condemns. What is the most beautiful 
city in the world, or the most interesting, or the 
ugliest? Strange to say, we miss from this work 
two cities which are commonly accounted the most 
picturesque in Europe. Neither Edinburgh nor 
Prague is dealt with—an omission for which it is 
difficult to account. But, on the other hand, full 
justice is done to Vienna, with its Graben and 
Ringstrasse, its melancholy Ilofburg, and its pile of 
more modern palaces; to Constantinople, with its 
wondrous bridge of’ boats, traversed daily by the 
people of three continents ; to Paris, with its fine 
boulevards and unsurpassed squares; to London, 
with its parks and Tower; and to places more re- 
mote, such as Tokio and Pekin, Mexico and Calcutta. 
A bird's-eye survey, such as this work affords us, of 
the chief cities in the world, leaves us with a curious 
impression of the sameness of capitals everywhere. 
We must, of course, except Pekin and Tokio and 
Constantinople; but when we have to deal with 
ordinary European or American capitals, we cannot 
fail to see how much they have in common. Palaces 
and theatres, courts of Jaw and cathedrals, all seem 
to have sprung from a common type, whether we 
find them on the banks of the Neva or those of the 
Tagus. Even the street-scenes differ comparatively 
little from each other. True, the artists employed 
upon this work have succeeded in introducing, 
wherever they could, picturesque national costumes ; 
and it is amusing to observe that by far the most 
picturesque figure in the whole work is that of a 
“ beefeater,” sitting on a bench in St. James’s Park. 
The traveller knows, however, that these picturesque 
objects are nowhere common, and that a party of 
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Tsigani would be just as rare a sight in Vienna as a 
company of beefeaters in London. The contraction 
of the size of the world, which is due to increased 
facilities of travel, produces an_ ever - growing 
monotony of outward aspect in all places and 
among all peoples. We have only to think of 
what civilisation has done for Japan in this matter, 
in order to realise how quickly the surface-differ- 
ences between different nationalities are disappear- 
ing. That they have not yet passed away entirely 
is proved by the illustrations in this fine memorial 
of artistic and literary skill; but a hundred years 
hence the man who turns over its pages will prob- 
ably be struck not by the sameness, but by the 
unlikeness to each other of the great capitals of 
the world in the year 1892. 


ARCHITECTURE—PROFESSION OR ART? 


ARcHITECTURE: A Prorgsston on AN Art? Thirteen short essays 
on the qualifications and training of architects. Edited by R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. London: 
John Murray. 


THE subject of the collection of essays edited and 
partly written by two eminent architects under this 
title is in itself one of much greater interest than 
most readers will at first sight comprehend ; for it 
raises the question whether architecture is to be 
regarded as a business or profession, to be carried 
on somewhat on the same footing as the profession 
of solicitor, for instance; or whether it is an art 
analogous with the arts of sculpture and painting. 
There can be no question that in the days when the 
buildings which we admire most were erected, archi- 
tecture was considered simply as the art of producing 
beautiful buildings, and had nothing to do with such 
matters as surveying, estate agency, drainage, or 
even (sometimes) with scientific construction; for 
some of the finest medieval buildings have been so 
badly built that they have had to be reconstructed, 
and may be said to have stood almost by miracle. 
There remains, however, the fact that most buildings 
erected in those days were interesting and pic- 
turesque, and that a large proportion of buildings 
erected by architects in the present day (leaving the 
speculating builder out of consideration) are not 
picturesque, and give pleasure to no one, though 
they may be convenient, sanitary, and comfortable. 
The view of Mr. Jackson and his colleagues in the 
book—among whomare Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. R. Blom- 
field, Mr. Bodley, Mr. Basil Champneys, and others— 
may be summed up thus: that architecture is anarton 
the same footing as sculpture and painting ; that the 
ordinary “ business” elements in the modern archi- 
tect’s avocation—ie., surveying, arbitration, estate 
agency, and even drainage (if we understand rightly) 
—have nothing to do with it; that it is an art as 
free for everyone to practise, if he feels talent and 
enthusiasm for it, as any other art; and that there 
ean be no architecture worth the name among us 
until architects devote themselves exclusively to 
design, without dissipating their energies by at- 
tempting to carry on mere business along with it. 
It is right to add that Mr. Jackson, as every true 
architect must, includes plan as part of the element 
of architectural design, and maintains that construc- 
tion also, in the architectural sense, is an art, not a 
science; by which we suppose him to mean that the 
sole object of construction in architecture is to secure 
effect along with sufficient stability, and without 
being fettered by that scientific economy of stress 
and material which is the aim of the engineer. 
When we consider the amount of dull and un- 
interesting architecture which is erected in the 
present day by many professional architects, it is 
not surprising that there should be a feeling on the 
part of those who aim at higher things that some- 
thing is very wrong with the profession of archi- 
tecture at present; and the view taken by Mr. 
Jackson and his colleagues, that the cause of this 
is that business has been put before art is, perhaps, 





to some extent true. But they appear, with the 
natural tendency of enthusiasts, to have looked 
only at one side of the question. They seem to 
forget that the conditions of the present day in 
regard to building are radically different from those 
of the medieval period. The demands of modern 
life are much more complicated. Such subjects as 
drainage, lighting, and ventilation have assumed 
an importance which they never had before. He 
would be only half an architect who would be 
content to give up responsibility for these require- 
ments and leave them unchecked in the hands of 
trade specialists; and the stress of modern life often 
demands the erection of large and complicated build- 
ings within a comparatively short period, a problem 
quite different from the leisurely bit-by-bit growth 
of a mediwval cathedral. The man who is to ade- 
quately carry out such buildings must be a man of 
many practical acquirements, and an able adminis- 
trator and captain of works as well as an artistic 
designer ; and hence it would seem that the parallel 
of architecture as an art with sculpture and paint- 
ing can hardly be logically maintained for the 
present day any more than, if Vitruvius is any 
guide, it was in ancient Rome. And, therefore, we 
do not see that there need be any inconsistency in 
requiring a special professional training for an 
occupation which, though an art in its highest 
aspect, is necessarily mixed up with such serious 
practical responsibilities, or even in taking steps 
(as the Institute of Architects is now doing) to 
test the proficiency of those who desire recogni- 
tion as architects. In France, where architecture 
is at a higher artistic level than in England, a 
large number of the architects are almost demanding 
a State diploma, as the only way of keeping incap- 
ables out of the profes+ion; a fact which some of the 
essayists in this volume, from their references to 
France, do not seem to be aware of. The objection 
that this would reduce architecture to a dead level 
of mediocrity is futile. Let the public demand noble 
architecture and recognise its value, and the demand 
will bring forward the men who can supply it. At 
present we demand nothing in most of our public 
and private buildings but comfort, respectability, 
and economy ; and naturally we get nothing better, 
and public apathy is just as much to blame as archi- 
tectural incapacity. ‘ 

An unfortunate feature of this clever and en- 
thusiastic volume is the exaggerated polemical spirit 
which pervades it, and which gives to some of the 
essays the effect of having been written not so much 
to advance architecture as to belabour the Institute 
of Architects, with which the writers are violently 
at variance. The sin of the Institute is that it has 
lately established an,examination test for entry to 
its ranks, with the aim of ensuring, in the long run, 
that membership of its body should imply a certain 
standard of education and proficiency. Mr. Jackson 
and his colleagues are indignant at this attempt to 
apply an examination test to what they assert to be 
a pure art, and the naked exhibition of temper on 
the subject in some of their remarks is curious and, 
to an outsider, somewhat inexplicable. It might 
seem to most reasonable people that such an attempt 
to raise the standard of knowledge and culture in 
the leading architectural society of the country was 
at least a well-meant and a praiseworthy one, and 
that the drawing up of special programmes for study 
and examination was likely to encourage and assist 
systematic study on the part of young architects. 
And when we find the Institute of Architects only 
referred to in these pages with contempt, as a mere 
body of surveying persons who are “assisting to 
degrade the art,” we find it difficult to understand 
how such language should be used about a society 
which includes among its members such men as Mr. 
Waterhouse, Sir Arthur Blomfield, Mr. Pearson, the 
architect of Truro Cathedral (unquestionably the 
finest piece of modern Gothic in this country); Mr. 
Colleutt, the architect of the Imperial Institute, a 
man who has almost invented a style of his own, 
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which has been largely imitated in the architecture 
of the day; Mr. Aston Webb, the architect for the 
completion of South Kensington Museum, which he 
won in one of the most important competitions of 
the day; Mr. James Brooks, who has given a new 
impulse to the severe and monumental treatment of 
modern church architecture; Mr. J. J. Stevenson, to 
whom practically we owe the introduction of the 
modern brick street architecture of London; Mr. 
Robson, who has given such a variety of architec- 
tural picturesqueness to the London Board Schools ; 
and Mr. Ernest George, the architect of some of the 
most picturesque street houses in London or any- 
where else in the world, and an accomplished water- 
colour artist and etcher besides. Are these all people 
who are “degrading the art of architecture,” and 
does architectural art reside only among the authors 
of “ Architecture : a Profession or an Art” ? 


ANTHROPOMETRY AND PSYCHOMETRY. 


Finser Pret By Francis Galton. London: Macmillan & Co, 
Haxnpwritinc aNd Expresstoxs. Translated and Edited by John 
Holt Schooling from J, Crépienx-Jamin’s “ L’Ecriture et la 


Caractére.” London: Kegan Paul & C 


THESE two branches of anthropology—-the one, 
anthropometry, recently established as a science, 
the other, psychometry, hardly out of the quack- 
stage in the hands of mesmerists, spiritualists, ete.— 
although the names by which they are called are 
comparatively new, have from the beginning been 
the daily study of mankind. When a man says of 
another, “ He’s no slouch,” or of a woman, “She's a 
strapping girl,’ he is an anthropometer; when a 
woman says of her rival, “I took her measure!” she 
is, or would be, a psychometer. Whatever is done 
habitually in society may be done scientifically in 
the laboratory or the study; and in anthropometry 
and psychometry science begins to show, as it 
has done in many branches of knowledge, that 
phenomena entirely overlooked, or regarded as being 
of small account by ordinary observers, are really of 
great moment in their special provinces. 

Since the time when, as boys, we looked with 
curiosity through a threepenny microscope at our 
finger-points, very few of us have ever given the 
papillary ridges on the bulbs of our digits a simple 
thought. It is not in such minutie that we measure 
ourselves orothers. Nor, indeed, as far as investiga- 
tion goes at present, have these strange markings 
any characteristic significance : they bear no relation 
to race or temperament, Mr. Galton says; yet in one 
respect at least, he maintains, they are the most 
important of all anthropological data. In the 
economy of the body the purpose of these ridges 
seems to be like that of bars in public-houses ; raised 
above the floor of the finger they are studded with 
pores, as with taps: probably they also help in the 
discrimination of the character of surfaces that are 
rubbed between the fingers. In the social economy 
the function which Mr. Galton would require of 
them is that of identification. It seems to be estab- 
lished that the cores of these ridges are never 
exactly identical in two persons, and are in con- 
figuration as unchangeable as the mountain ranges 
of the earth, maintaining from birth to death an 
almost complete persistence in their peculiarities. 
In civil as well as in criminal cases the need of 
differentiating a man from his fellows is shown to 
be greatly felt in many of our,dependencies, where 
the features of natives are distinguished with 
difficulty, where there is but little variety of sur- 
names, and where there are strong motives of 
prevarication, especially connected with land tenure 
and pensions, and a_ proverbial prevalence of 
unveracity. And of course in all countries the 
value to honest men is always great of being able 
to identify offenders. The variety and persistence 
of these papillary ridges being proved, the means 
of classifying them, and a method of rapidly 
obtaining clear prints, having been’ worked out, 





it is plain that we have here a most powerful 
auxiliary in criminal administration, and in the 
government of inferior races. An instance of its 
utility in the latter case is supplied by Sir William 
Herschel, who made official employment of finger 
prints during more than a quarter of a century in 
Bengal ; finger marks were taken as sign-manuals 
and rendered all attempts to repudiate or forge 
signatures quite hopeless. Branding for the purpose 
of identifying criminals need no longer be practised 
anywhere ; for Nature has marked all men indelibly, 
and we feel inclined to agree with Mr. Galton that 
the evidential value afforded by prints of two or 
three of the fingers is so great as to render it super- 
fluous to seek confirmation from other sources. We 
must commend the arrangement of Mr. Galton’s 
book. Much of it will be beyond the scope of the 
general reader; but his introduction contains, in an 
admirably digested form, all that a busy man need 
bother reading; a not too busy reader would do 
well to supplement the introduction with the 
chapters on the previous use of finger prints, on 
identification, and on heredity. 

M. de Candolle of Geneva, and Mr. Francis Galton 
of London, says M. Crépieux-Jamin in the last 
chapter of his book on handwriting, have compiled 
statistics of mental phenomena relating to heredity ; 
but have not endeavoured to investigate under what 
conditions of intelligence and morality we live. The 
means, indeed, were wanting. ‘To-day, however, 
graphologists insist that the study of handwriting 
allows of the investigation of certain qualities in 
the units composing a mass of human data, and is 
more reliable than any similar psychological index. 
It has not been the habit, especially in this country, 
to consider the subject of M. Crépieux-Jamin’s book 
seriously ; but in France, since 1806, graphology has 
been studied scientifically, and in ** Handwriting and 
Expression” we have the full result of nearly a 
century's careful work. It would be very unwise, 
therefore, to lay this book on the shelf with a good- 
humoured laugh; surely it behoves all thinking 
people in the country of Darwin to recognise that 
no class of phenomena is without significance. 
Graphology is still in its beginnings, and although 
the child is father of the man, it is very unsafe to 
criticise the adult in the infant. Our brief remarks 
are intended simply to introduce the reader to a 
very interesting book. Graphology, then, is not one 
of the occult sciences. It is the study of gesture, 
of nerve-muscular action ; starting with physiological 
movement, it meets at the end psychology, on which 
it isequally dependent. Physiognomy, facial gesture, 
is a useful psychometric gauge; but graphologists 
maintain that the written gesture is much more 
reliable, as being less controllable. Napoleon could 
discharge his face of all meaning ; but his signature, 
as the reader will find from seventeen specimens of 
it at various periods in Mr. Schooling's introduction, 
was an infallible register of his moods, and hence 
by inference a criticism of his character; for 
graphology—as regards the observation of its data- 
is a science; in experimentation, an art. By the 
study of resultants, independent of analysis of hand- 
writing, by fitting together the débris of incon- 
sistencies which nearly all handwriting reveals, the 
graphologist claims to be able to give an accurate 
opinion upon character. His art he holds to be the 
best handmaid to psychology ; and in the ordinary 
affairs of life a means of appreciating the good 
qualities of those we may have misjudged, and a 
means of protection from scoundrels. 

Mr. Schooling, the first authority on graphology in 
this country. has done his work admirably. Fitteen 
years’ acquaintance with the subject has enabled him 
to modify M. Crépieux-Jamin's work, with the acqui- 
escence, and sometimes with the assistance, of the 
author. With wise forethought he has in many 
cases substituted English specimens of handwriting 
for the French of the original. We are persuaded 
that no one could read this book without being 
interested, 
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FICTION. 


Dark: A TALE or THE Down Country. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue Fever or Lire. By Fergus Hume. In two vols, London: 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
A Buor or Iyx. Translated from the French of René Bazin by Q. 
and Paul M. Francke. London: Cassell & Co. 


Lire tn Hm Yer. By Henry St. John Raikes. Bristol: J. W. 


Arrowsmith. 


THE anonymous author of “Dark” strikes us as 
being a new-comer in the world of letters. He—or 
is it she ?—has chosen an old theme for his story, but 
has treated it with very distinct originality, as 
well as with a refreshing degree of power. The love 
affair of a labourer’s daughter, who gives herself too 
readily to the first “ gentleman” who is struck by 
her beauty of face and form, is not a very 
promising topic for a novel in these days. We could 
have wished that some more original subject had 
engaged the writer's attention. But in this case 
the story is told with refreshing variations on the 
usual string. The seducer repents of his wrong-doing 
before his victim does, and when his conscience has 
once begun to act it allows him no repose until he 
has done what he can to repair the evil of which he 
has been guilty. Dark, the misguided heroine of the 
story, is drawn with wonderful skill and sympathetic 
tenderness, and even when she is most stubborn in 
her refusal to repent of her “darling sin” she 
succeeds, somehow or other, in laying hold upon the 
affections of the reader, who follows her story with 
unfailing interest from the first chapter to the last. 
Perhaps part of the effectiveness of the portrait, as 
it is presented to us, is due to the fact that it is in 
no respect over-coloured. Dark is just what she is said 
to be—a peasant’s child,endowed no doubt with a keen 
sensibility and a great capacity for love, but hemmed 
in by all the limitations of her class and condition. 
When once she has satisfied herself that love 
sanctions everything, she has no thought of her own 
sin, or of social obligations, and can even glory in 
her wrong-doing as she dwells upon the qualities and 
graces of the man whom she has exalted into a hero. 
Her lover, though admirably conceived, is not so well 
drawn as she is. The author’s purpose seems to have 
wavered in the writing of the story, and in the end 
the portrait hardly seems to be that which the writer 
meant in the first instance to draw. But, after all, 
it is not in the scenes between Dark and the rector's 
son, or in any of the doings of the gentle-folk, that 
the charm of this story is to be found. Its real 
merit lies in the picture which it gives us of the 
relations between Dark and her brutal old grand- 
father, her humble but faithful village swain, and 
her neighbours. These are depieted for us with 
admirable spirit and fidelity. It is natural for the 
critic to compare them with similar pictures in Mr. 
Hardy’s novels ; for the scene is laid in that Wessex 
which Mr. Hardy has made his own. But the com- 
parison is hardly fair to the new writer, who is still 
far behind the author of “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles” 
in mastery of peasant life and individual character. 
What we may safely say of the book is that it is 
far better worth reading than most novels, and that 
it gives promise of a yet stronger and finer perform- 
ance by the same hand in the future. 

The author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” 
can construct a plot as ingenious and as in- 
tricate as any in which the late Wilkie Collins 
ever indulged; and in “ The Fever of Life” we have 
intricacy and ingenuity enough to satisfy the most 
exacting of readers. There is a beautiful woman, half- 
English, half-Maori by birth, who has been divorced, 
twenty years before the story opens, from her hus- 
band; there is her daughter, still more beautiful, 
who has been brought up in the belief that her 
mother is a saint in heaven; there is the husband 
and father, a cold, cruel, unforgiving man. In his 
absence from England the mother, thanks to the 
knowledge she possesses of a secret in the life of a 
rascally attorney, succeeds in obtaining the appoint- 
ment of lady-companion to her own daughter. But 





she holds the post in dread, knowing full well that 
when her husband returns she will be driven from 
the house. In due course things happen as she 
anticipated. But on the night on which the man 
she has betrayed orders her to leave his house 
and the presence of her daughter, he himself is 
murdered. Everything is done to make the reader 
believe that the divorced wife is the murderess. But 
those who have any knowledge of the kind of fiction 
in which Mr. Hume excels will, for that very reason, 
feel certain that this is not the case. The plot, as 
we have said, is ingenious and intricate; but the 
characters are dummies, in whom it is difficult to feel 
more than a very slight degree of interest, and the 
fine writing has a distressing trick of lapsing into 
that particular kind of bathos which is called the 
anti-climax. Here is an example :— 

The red light of dawn burned in the eastern skies, the first faint 
thrii! of life ran through the earth as the twitter of awakening birds 
was heard in the green woods, then the glorious sun sent his beams 
over the chill lands, bathing everything in golden splendour, Thorn- 
stream Hall faced to the east, and the great shafts of sunlight break- 
ing through misty morning clouds, pointed downward like the finger of 
God on to the terrace—to the open window of Sir Rupert's study, and 
there in the splendour of sunrise lay a dead man. Face downward 


he lay, with half of his body in the room, the other half on the 
r 


terrace, and the hands stretched out in the form of a cross [sic], 
clenched in the agony of death. Last night—this morning—nay, 
but a few hours back, and this was a living, breathing man, full of all 
the passions, sins, and hatred of humanity; now an empty shell, a 
soulless husk, was all that remained of Sir Rupert Pethram. 

Mr. Fergus Hume deserves credit for his ability 
in devising good plots for his stories ; but we cannot 
congratulate him upon the style in which he tells 
those stories, or the character of the people to whom 
he introduces us. 

Q. has given us a delightful translation of M. 
Bazin’s pleasant little story. It is only a trifle, 
delicate as a soap-bubble. But the colours of the 
sketch are laid on with masterly skill, and an 
atmosphere brilliant with sunshine pervades the 
whole book. For anyone who wants a French tale 
of the better class, rendered into English with grace 
and taste, a better choice could hardly be made than 
that of “ A Blot of Ink.” 

Sir Simon Weaver is the wealthy knight who 
owns Castle Curfew and the vast adjoining estate. 
He has two nephews, Cyril Bland, a villain, and 
Henry Fitzallen, who is as virtuous as a young man 
can reasonably be expected to be. Unfortunately, 
Henry, who is the rightful heir, has offended his 
uncle, and the latter is known to have drawn up a 
new will, by which everything is bequeathed to the 
wicked Cyril. Now, on a certain spring afternoon 
Sir Simon lies dying in his gorgeous castle; beside 
him watches the expectant Cyril, and, not un- 
naturally, the young man’s thoughts are bent upon 
one question: has his uncle signed the will in his 
favour or has he not? The old man is sick unto 
death; has lapsed into insensibility, and seems un- 
likely to wake again. At this moment there enters 
the room Doggett, a villain hardly inferior to Cyril 
himself, who is in the employment of the dying man. 
Doggett knows where Sir Simon keeps his wills—for 
it turns out that there are more than one. He has a 
key which unlocks the bureau, and Cyril finds 
two documents—one a will duly executed, leaving 
everything to his cousin, the other a will making 
himself the heir, but unsigned. To add to his con- 
fusion his uncle recovers consciousness at that 
identical moment and, strange to say, seems dis- 
pleased at the discovery of his nephew's curiosity. 
But the poor man is past making any resistance, and 
falls back upon his bed apparently insensible. In 
a few moments he is dead, but Cyril is able to pro- 
duce the will in his own favour, bearing the signature 
of his uncle; and he and the two witnesses to it, 
Doggett and another servant, can truthfully declare 
that there was life in Sir Simon at the moment when 
his hand, guided by that of his wicked nephew, 
traced the scrawling signature upon the page. What 
was the nature of that life? This is the problem 





upon which the plot of the story turns, We must 
| admit that the device of the wicked young man for 
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enabling the two witnesses to testify to the existence 
of life in Sir Simon at the moment when the will 
was signed without perjuring themselves is novel 
and ingenious; but the only light we shall throw 
upon it is to say that both the wicked witnesses in 
due time meet with violent deaths, and that both 
before dying are troubled by the supernatural 
buzzing of an invisible blue-bottle. For the rest the 
story is one of the good old sort in which all the 
stock characters of fiction of this class play their 
appointed parts. There is only one matter in which 
the author shows something like originality. That 
is when he admits that his hero on one occasion 
acted “with questionable judgment.” He might 
have gone further without exaggerating, for his 
hero is, alas,as foolish as are all the other characters 
in the story. 


A MANUAL OF ETHICS. 
University Extrenston Manvats: Tae Erements or Ermics. By 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A. London: John Murray. 

Tue University Extension movement bas given rise to an 
admirable series of text-books. We cannot consider Mr. Muir- 
head's to be one of the most successful of them, A text-book is 
not required to present an original contribution to the study of 
the subject with which it deals. It best fulfils its end if it shows 
the learner the course which the human mind has travelled, 
indicating carefully the points of departure for each fresh 
advance. In no other way is it possible to communicate so clear 
and secure a knowledge of the present state of the science in 
question. But of this historical treatment there is little or no 
trace in Mr. Muirhead’s book. On the other hand, it is rather 
spoiled, as an original contribution to ethical science, by the 
limitations necessarily imposed by the character of the series to 
which it belongs. The reader to whom ethical science is not a 
subject to be “got up,” bat an array of problems involving 
consequences of the deepest import for man’s spiritual life—this 
reader, who seeks illamination rather than information, will not 
be much helped by Mr. Muirhead. 

Take, for instance, the question of Freewill. Can we believe 
in it? Can we deny it? And, if we deny it, is morality possible? 
This question lies at the root of ethical science, but Mr. Muirhead 
simply brings us up to it and then turns away, observing that a 
full diseussion of the subject is out of place in a text-book. Soit 
is; but a history of the influence of this question on ethical science 
would have been very much in place, and this we do not receive. 

Again, must we in the last resort seek a metaphysical basis 
for morality? Mr. Muirhead begins by trying to do without 
such a basis. To “explain” moral judgments, he declares, in 
language which Mr. Herbert Spencer might adopt. is to exhibit 
them “as necessarily flowing from the known conditions of the 


individual and social life of man” (p. 22). But in the end we. 


find that we cannot, after all, escape “ without paying tribute to 
the spectre of metaphysics that has dogged our steps through- 
out” (p. 200). And so Mr. Muirhead proceeds to pay it, and a 
handsome tribute it really is (pp. 216—222). But why, if the 
tribute has to be paid in the end, have such extraordinary efforts 
been made to duke that pertinacious phantom, in whose presence 
the “known conditions” of life are wont to take an aspect so 
unfamiliar and perplexing ¥ Why, for instance, does Mr. Muir- 
head attempt to prove suicide morally wrong by the very strained 
argument that a man’s life is not his own, but is run “ as a joint 
concern’ (p. 165) with “society” ? How is it that when this 
sociological school wishes to represent itself as making for life 
and happiness it is always profoundly depressing ? Compare 
the picture of the Happy Man, the Spencerian «adds nal &yaids, 
in the fifteenth chapter of “ The Data of Ethics ”—a dire creation. 
Individualistic theories of life, such as Stoicism, says Mr. Muir- 
head, have always tended to justify suicide. Epictetus, however, 
declared that a man had no right to take his own life—and why ? 
Because “ God hath need of such a race upon the earth.” That 
is the broad rule. Beeause we are here God must will that we 
should be here ; and, unless we receive some very unmistakable 
signal of retreat, it is our business to remain here. If this is a 
justification of suicide, we prefer it, as a deterrent, to Mr. 
Muirhead’s representation of life as a “ joint-concern,” managed 
by Ego & Co.—with unlimited liability for Ego. 

This is the great fault we have to find with Mr. Muirhead’s 
exposition. He would fain cut loose from materialism and 
hedonism, and would build his heavenly Jerusalem in the air; 
but the materials he uses are, after all, “ wood, hay, stubble ” ; 
= gravitate to earth again. He professes Platonism — he 
will have the “ rational” element supreme; he identifies morality 
with the harmonious development of all the faculties; he admits 
that, e.g., to be temperate for the sake of the pleasures of temper- 
ance is at bottom a kind of intemperance. But Platonism really 
begins where Mr. Muirhead leaves off. For Plato the visible 
world, with its relations and laws, was simply an image of the 
ideal world in which, in spirit, each man should live. When the 
“known conditions” of life indicate a certain course of action, a 





certain temper, a certain habit, as good for the community, we 
are to follow these indications not for the good of the community, 
but because the earthly order is a reflection of a heavenly order, 
which alone has a true moral claim upon our allegiance. As 
Plato expresses it, in his magnificent impersonation in the 
“Crito,” the laws of the earthly world and the laws of the 
spiritual world are brethren, and this kinship it is whieh gives 
to the former their true moral significancy, their sauctity. 
Something like this Mr. Muirhead does really appear to hold. 
Our complaint is that he tries, through nearly all of his book, to 
build his ethical system without it, instead of boldly avowing 
and using it. 

Mr. Muirhead’s survey of the field is thorough, eomprehen- 
sive, and clear. In point of information he is extremely well 
equipped, as, of course, one might expect from one who holds 
his important educational posts. But his manner is dry, unless 
when a certain lack of humour produces an unintentionally comic 
effect. It is amusing, for instance, to find (p. 161) the * whole- 
some institutions of family, trade, the universities,” ete., set 
over against “the morbid growth of brothels, gambling dens, 
cribs and cramming establishments,” to which Profe-sor Pearson 
might be inelined to add “ University Extension Lectures.” Mr. 
Muirhead is also happy in dealing with Carlyle’s substitution of 
“blessedness”’ for “happiness” as the object of human action. 
He explains this obseure term as follows :—-‘* Blessedness may 
be defined as the feeling of pleasure which accompanies modes 
of conduct in which an existing harmony of activities is saerificed 
to a higher conception of what a true harmony implies; in other 
words, in which the self as statie is sacrificed to the self as 
progressive.” If Diogenes Teufelsdréickh could only have 
managed to put it in that way, he might not have been so 
much of a seandal and an offence to the readers of Fraser. 





FOR RACING MEN. 

Tue Racenorse: How to Buy, Trary, anp Run Hr. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Warburton, R.E. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Limited, 

THE author of this work tells us in his Introduction how it came 
to be written. Numerous publications, he says, more or less 
dealing with the same subject, have seen the light and raised 
great expectations, but only to create disappointment. Such 
works were interesting to the lover of the thoroughbred, and 
were replete with anecdotes of what racehorses, and especially 
those with which the writers were connected, had achieved. The 
means, however, by which the horses had been brought to do these 
mighty deeds “is generally left to the imagination of the reader, 
who has to evolve such information out of his inner conscious- 
ness—a source of knowledge which is seldom found to be of 
practical value.” The author accordingly endeavours to supply 
the want which he has indicated. He has a very wide experience 
in training in many parts of the world, and he here gives us the 
result of this, combined with his observations on the methods 
employed by trainers of every degree of excellence, from the 
greatest to the least, and the success or failure attending their 
efforts. The business of the trainer is accordingly systematically 
dealt with in all its branches. 

The writer begins with the procuring of the yearling, 
discusses the mysteries of clothing, shoeing, and stable manage- 
ment, treats of lads and riding trials, training grounds and 
training, and ends with a good practical chapter on accidents and 
diseases. Many a m&n who bas no desire to run or train race- 
horses will be glad of some good advice as to how he ought to 
judge the merits of a horse before he purchases him. A good 
many very sensible and useful observations on this point are to 
be found in the work before us. Excellence, we are told, is rare 
in this respect as in any other. Pola nascitur, non fit, and our 
author expresses a very decided opinion that the qualities which 
enable a man to be a successful buyer must be born with him, 
though, like other gifts, they are susceptible of improvement. 
“ Lay down all the rules you like as a guide to the buyer; let 
them be approved by the most competent judgment and engraven 
on the memory, and yet one man will buy better than another.” 
The first advice our author gives is to discard all prejudice, as far 
as possible. This observation is very fairly illustrated by a 
reference to the ease of a high authority on breeding who held 
such a prejudice against the Blacklock blood, and abused it so 
consistently, that the advent of Galopin, one of the greatest 
horses of the century, nearly broke his heart The subjce! of 
trials, to which a special chapter is devoted, contains many 
interesting and suggestive observations. The object of trying 
yearlings is, of course, not to test them so as to ascertain their capa- 
city as racehorses, but simply to enable the owner to decide whether 
they are worth keeping iu training or not. We must, however, 
dissent most emphatically from some observations which are to be 
found in the short chapter on entering horses, and other matters 
on the subject of “ pulling” horses. Theimmorality of this, the 
author says, is purely conventional, and among other pieces of 
special pleading we are told that the means employed with the 
view of accumulating wealth on the Stock Exchange and in other 
commercial pursuits are not a whit less immoral than those which 
are reprobated on the turf. Surely it is sufficient to remind the 
writer of the old saying that two wrongs do not make a right. 
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